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STRAY KITTEN. 


BY PROF, W. J. WALTER. 


Far from scenes of city life, 
—Scenes with cant and tumult rife, 
Collins, by his magic spell, 
Wafts us to the woodland dell 
Where the rustic virtues dwell. 
See the pretty group before ye, 
True to life the simple story; 
Where to truth the pencil's true, 
Fancy little has to do, 
For a single glance can frame 
All the painter’s scope and aim. 
*Tis a pretty baby treat, 
Nor, I deem, for man unmeet; 
He may learn a lesson, too, 
Pretty innocents, from you; 
He may learn a piece of knowledge 
Not obtained in books or college: 
Such philosophy as finds 
Entrance e’en to infant minds; 
Such philosophy as teaches 
More than worldly wisdom preaches; 
Which explains the high revealings, 
Nor forgets the humblest feelings 
In the heart which grandame nature 
Has bestowed on every creature! 
Which the loftiest feeling prizes, 
Vet the lowliest not despises, 
Which with a kitten sympathizes. 
Had I Wordsworth’s graphic art, 
Master-pen, and warmth of heart, 
Which in verses, quaint yet fitting, 
Paints—* The Falling Leaves and Kitten ;” 
Then a sister-art might aid 
Scene like this so well portrayed, 
Bidding it to live again, 
Coloured by the Muse’s strain, 
And with twofold interest strike— 
Different, yet how alike! 
In some venturous hour, no doubt, 
Anxious mother being out, 
Prudent warnings disobeyed, 
A Kitten from its home has strayed. 
*Tis too much the way, forsooth, 
The child believes himself a youth ; 
Youths beyond their teens not grown, 
Dash into the world alone ; 
It shows spirit, clever lads, 
To be wiser than their dads. 
Worthies of romance may roam, 
Without e’en a thought of home, 
Without caring for what's good in 
Solid beef and wholesome pudding ; 
With our Kitten ‘tis not so: 
Soon does he begin to know, 
That the love of independence, 
With its wild romantic tendence, 
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Is a blessing incomplete 

Without something good to eat. 

This first lesson from the book 

Of experience, somewhat shook 

Kitten’s courage ; for he found 

Hunger’s logic sage and sound. 

Well his case the saw will suit :— 

* C'est le premier pas que coute.” 
In this moment of dejection 

Caused by many a home reflection, 

Lucky sight! among the trees, 

Like his own, a cot he sees; 

And around the threshold, gay, 

Merry children at their play; 

QO, at such a cheering sight 

How his heart leaps up outright. 

Briskly does our hero speed, 

Quick the step when sharp the need. 
When the group the Kitten spy 

Quick they quit their revelry, 

And the frolic game forego, 

Pleased a deeper joy to know: 

For good deed will joy impart 

Even to an infant's heart 

Sweet in embryo here to see 

Gentle hospitality, 

And that sympathy of mind 

Which expands beyond our kind. 

Prompt relief is kindly sought, 

Filled with milk the bowl is brought ; 

Beckoning finger is held out 

To dispel each cause of doubt, 

For your kitten is a creature 

Cautious to excess by nature, 

By descent he has it from 

His suspicious parent, Tom. 

Chirping lip, in tone subdued, 

Tempts shy stranger to his food. 

Fain would littl Tabby eat 

Of the kindly proffered treat; 

What his longing to regale 

Is evinced by outstretched tail, 

Where the sympathy is sole 

For the milk within the bowl; 

While in round and whiskered face 

Lurks the caution of his race, 

One so young, what selfish blindness, 

Tempted more by milk than kindness! 

But those fears will soon be quelled, 

Every doubt will be dispelled, 

In that cottage, blythe and free, 

Inmate soon will Kitten be ; 

He will take his useful station 

In the mousing occupation, 

And forget ’mid joys of home, 

Every wish again to roam, 
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AN EVENING’S CONVERSATION ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY MRS, SARAH J, HALE, 


“How many curious devices there have been for 
perpetuating the names of distinguished persons,” 
said the Schoolmaster, as he carefully turned over 
the leaves of Ellen Marvin’s Book of Autographs. 
“This paper-and-ink system seems a very fragile 
hold on immortality here below; and yet it may 
prove more enduring than the plates of brass and 
pillars of marble so ostentatiously set up in the olden 
times.” 

“TI think the pictorial records of the Ethiopians 
and ancient Thebans were the best device,” said 
Charles Howard; “ because with the name they con- 
nect the event or achievement which made it famous.” 

«“ That might be true, if we could rightly interpret 
their paintings and hieroglyphics,” returned the School- 
master, “ But as we shall never be sure that this is 
done, I do not see how the renown of any particular 
hero of those ancient days is to be resuscitated.” 

«I am glad of it,” said Ellen; “I am sure we 
have famous people enough among the moderns, 
without going back to the bricks of Babel for auto- 
graphs. I want names with whose associations I can 
feel sympathy.” 

“ How far back in the ages does your sympathy 
extend, cousin Ellen ?” inquired Charles Howerd. 

“Only to the age of print,” replied the laughing 
girl, «I have quite a fancy for old Doctor Faust, and 
would vastly prefer his autograph to that of Charle- 
magne.” 

« For my part,” said Mrs. Marvin, “ I should prize 
the names of Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon—those 
are my heroes.” 

“ You would doubtless like to add those of Huss 
and Cranmer, and the good John Rogers, also to 
your list,” said the Schoolmaster. 

“If the last could be appended to a MS, copy 
of his ‘little book’ to his children, it would be an 
invaluable treasure to you, Ellen,” said the student. 

“In truth, it would,” she replied, “and I think 
you would prize it too, if it contained a marginal 
note stating the precise number of his children, as 
that question has always seemed to puzzle you.” 

« Yes, it has so,” replied her cousin, “ but I would 
net wish to have it solved. I like to know that all is 
not known. I would not, on any account, have the 
mystery of the man in the iron mask cleared up, or 
the real * Junius’ discovered. It would spoil so many 
ingenious theories and wise conclusions, and after all 
do no good. Let the world have something to guess.” 

« And discover a new ‘ Junius,’ every ten years,” 
said the Schoolmaster. “But Ellen, what female 
names of past times would you most value ?” 

«“ Why, I should like Catharine Von Borne ; as the 
beloved wife of Martin Luther, I think her one of the 
most interesting women of her age. And Anne 
Bullen, because she was one of the most tender mo- 
thers——flattering even her murderer, the king, in order 
to keep him kindly affected to her daughter. Then 
I would like that of Jane Grey, because she was so 
innocent and wise, and Mary Stuart, because she was 
so beautiful and witty—” 

* And Elizabeth ?” said Charles Howard. 


“ No, no—I detest her name and character,” said 
Ellen. “She was vain, selfish, arrogant and heart. 
less, She should have been a man, for she really 
had great talents for government, and was, for those 
iron times, a very good sort of a despot to her people. 
But I never can bear to think of her as one of my 
own sex; for there was scarcely a trait of womanly 
feeling or affection to love in her whole long career,” 

“ Well, she was flattered enough while she lived, 
if she was not loved,” said the Schoolmaster, «as all 
queens will be. Here I see one of your newly added 
treasures is the present reigning queen of song—her 
name is written very fair—” 
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« As it should be to represent fairly the fair writer,” 
said Charles Howard, looking over the shoulder of the 
Schoolmaster. “ Pardon me; I was impatient for 
a peep at the name of one of my especial favourites, 
I think Mrs, Norton is not only deserving of rgspect 
for her talents, but she has a warmer claim on my 
heart, I sympathize in her sufferings.” 

«“ Why, Charles, I never heard you express this 
before; when I have been telling you over and over 
again, that Mrs. W. who knew her well, both at 
Paris and London, positively declared she was an 
innocent and injured woman, you have always, as I 
thought, blamed her for leaving her husband’s pro- 
tection,” said Ellen, warmly. 

«I have altered my opinion,” said the student. «I 
have had opportunities of hearing, as I think, the 
truth of the matter, and I no longer blame Mrs. 
Norton for refusing to live with her husband. The 
abuse she has suffered from him and his friends, I 
believe, is chiefly, if not entirely, undeserved.” 

« And then only think of the cruelty of not allow- 
ing her even to see her little children—her three 
beautiful boys, whom she loved so well,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. “I wonder her heart is not broken.” 

«“ The boasted laws of England were more cruel 
and unjust than pegan usages in that respect,” said 
the Schoolmaster. 

“ But the law is changed now, you know,” ob- 
served Charles, “ The late act of Parliament gives 
ample protection to the mother’s right to her children. 
They cannot be taken from her till they are, at least, 
seven years of age; unless it is proved that she has 
been unfaithful to her husband. And this ameliora- 
tion of the common law—in other words the abro- 
gation of the barbarous practice of a barbarous cus. 
tom—for Christianity exalts, almost sanctifies the 
office and the rights of the mother—was mainly 
effected in consequence, as I have understood, of the 
public indignation at the cruelty practised towards 
Mrs. Norton by her husband ; he refusing her access 
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to her children, even for a parting interview. So her 
sufferings will, no doubt, spare the sufferings of more 
lowly, but not less loving mothers.” 

« Let us hope so for the character of our own sex. 
Men, who make the laws, should be most careful of 
the interests of the helpless and dependant. Very 
few women leave their husbands in comparison with 
the number of husbands who abandon their wives— 
and though the sacredness of the marriage contract 
should be most carefully upheld, yet I do not think 
it could be done by giving to husbands the power of 
compelling their wives to reside with them, or punish- 
ing them for withdrawing, by keeping their young 
children from them. There are sufferings enough, 
which the poor, lone creature, who is neither maid, 
widow, nor wife, must endure, without inflicting 
this.” 

“No good wile ever left a good husband,” said 
Mrs. Marvin. “ And it is very doubtful to me whe- 
ther a wife ever improved her own happiness by 
leaving a bad husband. At any rate, I should never 
counsel a young lady to marry, unless she felt such 
affection for the man of her choice, that she could 
bear with him, even though he should prove unworthy. 
It is an awful responsibility which man or woman 
takes, when they, either of them, break the solemn 
vows they have made before God to love each other 
and live together.” 

“ As a general rule, your remarks are undoubtedly 
true,” said the Schoolmaster. “Still the laws of God 
as well as man, make some exceptions. I think we 
can judge by the conduct of the separated wife whe- 
ther she had good cause for the step. If she is right, 
the afflictions she has suffered, even the obloquy she 
has dared, will raise, refine, and purify her character. 
She will not become a mere worldly woman—she 
will seek to do good to others, by her charities, her 
talents, and her kindly virtues. And thus it has been 
with Mrs. Norton. Her conduct, since her separation 
from her husband, has been above reproach ; and her 
genius has bee: , as it were, endowed with new life; 
for genius often seems to require crushed affections 
for its sacrifice. Some of her latest poems are 
touchingly beautiful from this very cause.” 

“ I see she is styled by some of the English Re- 
viewers, ‘ The female Byron,’ said Ellen. “I was 
sorry, for it seemed to imply more of passions than 
affections, and the last are so much the province of 
woman's poetry, that I thought the critic paid her a 
poor compliment.” 

“Critics often consider more the effect, than the 
truth of their comparisons,” said Charles Howard. 
“ It was a very pretty turn of expression, ‘ this female 
Byron,’ and Mrs. Norton may have fallen a little too 
much into his habit of dwelling too much on her 
own sorrows.—But there the similarity ceases. She 


is tender and devotional, in her sorrows and wrongs, 
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“She is,” continued the Schoolmaster, “ the most 
original—in other words, she has more native poeti- 
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Byron terrible and misanthropical in his injuries and 
resentments.” 

«There is one poem, *‘ The Forsaken,’ which, I 
think has much of the Byronic spirit and sentiment,” 
said Ellen. “You see I have preserved it with the 
autograph, though Ido not think it a good or fair 
specimen of Mrs. Norton’s best poetry; still it has 
been much admired for its deep feeling and energy 
of expression.” —She read as follows: 


“I knew, I knew the end would come, 
And thou hast willed, and we must part, 
But oh! though banished from thy home, 
Thou canst not thrust me from thy heart. 
No—vainly wide with all its storms, 
Between us rolls the distant sea, 
Though many a mile divide our forms, 
Thy soul shall still be fuil of me! 


*“ When the glad daylight shall arise, 
And wake to life thy troubled breast ; 
Or thou shalt miss the laughing eyes 
That hung enamoured o’er thy rest; 
When from the midnight blue and deep, 
The sad moon gleams o'er land and sea, 
The night winds in their rushing sweep 
Shall bring thee back the thought of me. 


* And thou shalt shrink before my name, 

And sigh to hear the lays I sung; 

And curse the lips that dare to blame 
Her, whom thy own reproaches wrung. 

Thy life is charmed! a weary spell 
Shall haunt thy spirit day by day; 

And shadows in thy home shall dwell 
Of scenes for ever past away. 


** Vears—chilling years—shall slow glide by, 
And find thee lonely, joyless, still: 
And forms more fair shall charm thine eye, 
But have no power the heart to fill. 
Even while they pledge thee passion's vow, 
The sudden pang that none may see, 
Shall darken on thine altered brow— 
Thou'lt answer them—but think of me. 
** When languid sickness numbs each limb 
Fancy shall bring my stealing tread 
And weary eyes, with watching dim, 
To visit thy forsaken bed. 
Go, rove through every clime on earth, 
And dream thy falsehood sets thee free ; 
In joy, and pain, in love, or mirth, 
I still shall haunt thy memory.” 


“It is skilfully written,” said the Schoolmaster, 
“ but not to be compared in pathos, and that deep 
truth to nature which so surely touches the heart, to 
several of her poems, in which she has alluded to her 
children. They are beautiful: I think she excels in 
depicting the sorrowful emotions of the soul, rather 
than in the grand and powerful. But here is a name 
the owner of which is yet to wear the laurel,” and he 
pointed to 


cal talent than any female writer now living in Great 
Britain.” 
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“She wrote for a long time over the signature of 
‘ Delta,’ in Blackwood’s Magazine,” said the student, 
and every body supposed the writer one of the mas- 
culine gender, I have heard that even Professor 
Wilson had no suspicion that the writer was a woman, 
or young girl, as she was when she first offered her 
productions,” 

“I presume, cousin, that you think this was, in 
western style, a mighty fine compliment to her talents, 
that she should write so like a man,” said Ellen, toss- 
ing her pretty head, quite in the heroine style. 

“No, my dear sensitive coz, I meant no such 
thing,” said Charles Howard. “I do not think that 
higher genius is evinced in the war song than in the 
eradle hymn, when both are perfect of their kind; 
though their merit is different.” 

“ That is true,” said the Schoolmaster. “The 
battle song may stir armies to mighty acts of daring, 
perhaps of patriotism; the cradle hymn will mould 
the minds and hearts of generations to pure thoughts 
and good deeds, The first may make a man regard- 
less of his own life, the second makes him regard the 
lives and happiness of others. And as it is easier to 
teach the world evil than good, so the poet who 
rouses and gives license to the selfish passions is 
more successful than one who endeavours to calm, 
sanctify, and restrain. Hence the poetry of woman, 
which is usually of the latter class, is called tame, 
insipid, spiritless. But as the moral nature of man 
becomes more cultivated, the literature that addresses 
itself to the human feelings will be more and more 
appreciated. We shall loathe mere descriptions of 
animal pursuits and pleasures. But to return to 
Miss Cook—she has written some fine stanzas— 
those entitled *‘ Washington,’ are of superior merit; 
and of the kind which makes her masculine fame, I 
presume, though I think, not the best specimen of her 
poetry.” 


« I recollect a short poem, that pleased me much,” 
said Ellen ; “ it began 
‘Hold up your heads, ye sylvan lords, 
Wave proudly in the breeze ; 
Our cradle bands and coffin boards 
Mast come from the forest trees.’ 

« Oh, yes—I recollect it,” said the Schoolmaster ; 
«it affords a good sample of her genius. The idea in 
the third line was never, probably, expressed before— 
it strikes the reader at once as original, bold, and 
true. Such new thoughts, vivid as a flash from a 
dark cloud, and strong enough to paint the rush of 
the cataract, are not unfrequent in her productions, 
She wants a little sweetness, a little grace at times; 
but she will gain these, by and by, when she is mar- 
ried. She only needs to become a wife and mother, 
to know the real tendernesses of the heart, and then 
her lyre will assume all the softness it needs to make 
its tones perfect; it is now, at times, rather harsh.” 

«I am told she is not very fond of society,” said 
Ellen ; “ and lives quite retired.” 

* But those who are well acquainted with her 
speak highly in praise of her disposition,” said Charles 
Howard. “She probably endeavours to avoid the 
heartless, who only wish to know her as a ‘ lion.’” 

“ She is in the right,” said the Schoolmaster ; “ and 
besides, evinces her superior talents. It is only the 
vain, who are never of the highest order of genius, 
that are willing to be made a show. Miss Cook does 
not need flattery for her inspiration; she has tasted 
the true Helicon.” 

«I hope you will not praise her so highly as to be 


" under the necessity of using severity on my favourite,” 


said Mrs. Marvin. 

“Who may she be?” asked the Schoolmaster, 
looking hastily up. 

“Why, the next autograph; there, is not that 
name one to be loved and respected ?” 
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« Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Charles Howard. “ My 
old friend, Mrs, Hofland, whose stories my mother 
allowed me to read on Sundays, What treasures I 
thought them. ‘The Son of a Genius,’ gave me 
some excellent lessons.” 

“She has done much good, in a quiet, womanly 
way,” said the Schoolmaster, “and deserves to be 
respected. Why did you think I should be severe 
on her?” 

“ Merely because it is contrary to the rule or the 
practice of critics to praise every body,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. 

«“ My mother thought the time for ‘ slashing’ had 
come, I suppose,” observed Ellen. “ But I intend 
to have the writers of my autographs as sacred as 
my friends. No one must abuse them to my face.” 

“ You hold them to the doctrine of ‘ degrees,’ I 
hope,” said the Schcolmaster. “ You do not wish 
the same measure of praise lavished on each ?” 
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* Oh, no—make the variety of epithets as great 
as possible, only say something very kind of dear 
Mrs. Hofland,” replied Ellen. 

“It is difficult to praise with discrimination,” said 
the Schoolmaster, “* because we have so few terms or 
phrases to express the good and beautiful; while if we 
choose to censure, there are severe epithets of all kinds 
in abundance; I have often thought that this copious 
vocabulary of evil words was one reason why many 
critics affected the ‘ slashing’ style. It requires little 
talent to condemn a book; it is very easy to say ill- 
natured things of the writer; but to praise well is 
difficult, because commendation, kindness, love, have 
never been the spirit of the world, and therefore our 
language does not express such feelings truly or har- 
moniously.” 

« The reason, then, which makes praise so often 
seem exaggerated, I presume,” said the student, “ is 
that our terms are not sufficiently distinctive, they 
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do not convey an image of any particular excel- 
lence to the mind, but only an outline of all forms 
of excellence, which we are never willing to allow 
one person to monopolize. And so before we distrust 
or ridicule the kind-hearted critic we should endeavour 
to improve the language in which he expresses his 
thoughts so imperfectly.” 

“ Yes—the more we cherish the kindly feelings, 
the more eloquent we shall become in expressing 
them. The French will coin a word for home when 
they have the thing. The expression will, after a 
time, follow the sentiment,” said the Schoolmaster. 

“And all this time you have said not a word of my 
favourite,” observed Mrs. Marvin. 

« She does not need it,” returned the Schoolmaster. 
“She has that which is better than praise, the love 
and confidence of her readers. She has always 
aimed at doing good, and her works are free from 
sickly sensibility or overstrained sentiment. But she 
is more popular in her own country than she ever 
has been or ever will be in ours, The truth is, that 
she is of the old school—a thorough and devoted 
admirer of every thing English, as it has been. She 
does not advocate progress, simply because, in her 
mind, there is no need of improvement—or at least, 
no need of change. She teaches duties, however, as 
they lie around the daily paths of life, with much 
fervour, and has done, as I before observed, much 
good.” 

“TI have here a letter from her to an American 
lady, in which she gives this account of her works,” 
said Ellen, and she read as follows: 

“«T send you my last production, and perhaps the 
last. I trust the young (for whom I have written 
thirty-six volumes of one sort or other,) will find 
something good in it, or at least, nothing evil; but 
beyond this it has little merit, for I am, in fact, 
wearied out as to invention, having written forty 
volumes of Tales and Novels, besides those for chil- 
dren, and innumerable articles in Annuals, Magazines, 
and Reviews, and all within thirty years. In early 
life I scribbled, but burned my productions, Besides 
my literary labours, I have been an indefatigable 


sewer in every kind of woman’s work, and men’s 
too, if it were wanted, for I loved to conquer diffi- 
culty.’ ” 

“She is an excellent woman, I doubt not,” ob- 
served the Schoolmaster. “ The letter does honour 
to her head and heart, as Lady Bulwer would say. 
She has certainly set an example of industry to her 
sex.” 

“ Only think—she has written nearly eighty vol- 
umes!” said Ellen, “Why do you smile, cousin 
Charles ?” 

«“ IT was thinking,” replied the student, “ how dis- 
proportioned often was the fame acquired with the 
amount written. ‘That one grand lyric, ‘ The Burial 
of Sir John Moore,’ has given a wider and more en- 
during fame to its author, Wolfe, than Mrs. Hofland 
has gained by her thousands of pages.” 

«“ Exemplifying the difference between talent and 
genius,” said the Schoolmaster. “Talent gives to 
society its circulating medium of literature, to make 
a financial comparison; sometimes in pure gold, 
oftener in silver, and there is in our days, plenty of 
small change. But Genius, when he visits the earth, 
always bestows rare and precious gems. The one 
you have named is a diamond that will never tarnish 
or grow pale.” 

«“ What a bright world we should have, if all per- 
sons were gifted with genius!’ exclaimed Ellen. 

“And a very miserable one, unless the human 
constitution was greatly altered,” replied the School- 
master. “ We want rest and the refreshment of com- 
mon things. We could not exist long, if life were a 
state of excitement and extasy. One Byron was 
enough to set the world in an uproar, and quite suffi- 
cient for his time. And besides, what value would 
autographs possess, if every name was distinguished ?” 

“In that case,” said Charles Howard, « Ellen 
would have to enlarge her book, and make 


‘ The earth its binding and the sky its page.’” 


“Which I shall not do, till this is filled,” said 
Ellen, closing the book. 
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BY MRS. C, B, WILSON, LONDON, 


FAREWELL 


Tae wand'rer doom'd to plough the pathless deep 
Sighs for the peaceful home he leaves behind ; 
And on the visions of his troubled sleep 
Float phantom-forms, within his mem’ry shrin’d' 
The scenes of Infancy, fond thoughts supply 
Where in life’s morn, his footsteps wended free, 
And his lip murmurs with a half-drawn sigh 
“ Farewell, Columbia! Oh! farewell to thee!” 


The pilgrim doom'd ‘mid other lands to roam, 
In mem’ry turns to view the happy past, 

To trace the spot of Boyhood’s gleesome home, 
And linger upon days, too blest to last ; 
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COLUMBIA. 


Again to fancy’s vision scenes arise 

That bring him back those hours of youthful glee, 
And his lip murmurs, as his bosom sighs— 

*‘ Farewell, Columbia! Oh! farewell to thee!” 


And many a kindred heart, and smiling eye, 
That ne'er may bless his life’s lone path again, 
Sweep o’er his mind, and tender thoughts supply, 
Soft as the balm of summer’s gentle rain. 
And, as beneath the mists of twilight skies 
The melting dew, refreshes flower and «ree ; 
So Hope sustains the wand'rer while he sighs 
* Farewell, Colambia! Oh! farewell to thee!” 
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INFATUATION; A TALE OF THE TIMES. 


BY A LADY. 


Ar the close of a brilliant day in summer—smiling 
summer—a day that had been signalized by one of 
those great civic events which characterize the history 
of a people—two ladies might be seen seated in a 
quiet parlour of a small though not inelegant man- 
sion in one of our northern cities. A profound silence 
reigned throughout the streets, save occasionally 
when a lonely horseman, or a barouche laden with 
the fairest of America’s daughters, might be seen re- 
turning from their evening ride. The sunset was 
lying upon the city in warm, gorgeous, and glowing 
radiance; each ray of light seemed mellowed into 
beautiful shadow ; and the clouds themselves curtain- 
ed the fair earth with a splendid drapery of scarlet 
and purple. It was the repose of the sun, and he 
sank to his evening rest in magnificent beauty—such 
as has been described as the prerogative of the sweet 
South, and as a not unfrequent appearance in an Ita- 
lian heaven; but such as rarely visits our cold and 
sober skies with its more than imperial glory —Mrs, 
Hemans wrote glowingly of the going down of the 
sun. 

‘his farewell— 

Unlike the world he leaves—is calmly bright ; 

And his last mellowed rays around us dwell, 
Lingering, as if on seenes of young delight.” 





So probably thought the elder of the two ladies we 
have mentioned, as she started from a long reverie, 
and, with something of the fervour of youth, des- 
canted upon the beauty of the evening. The most 
respectable inhabitants of A » had on the day we 
have described, given a public dinner to their distin- 
guished fellow citizen, and profound statesman, Mr. 
B , in token of their high esteem for his private 
worth, and their right appreciation of many important 
services rendered to their country. An immense 
building had been erected for the purpose of the din- 
ner, in one of their public squares; and, at the time 
we have opened our narrative, the féters, and the 
féted were engaged in that “ feast of reason and flow 
of soul,” which are the usual concomitants of the 


assembled wisdom and intelligence of a free people. 
* * . * * * 








“TI have not observed the sunset, dear mother,” 
said the younger of the ladies (for they were mother 
and daughter) replying to the rhapsody of the former, 
“ notwithstanding your unwonted enthusiasm. I was 
thinking that if J only were a man, what a speech I 
would have made to-day at the Ausonian! I would 
have addressed the multitude with the wisdom of 
Cicero, and the eloquence of Demosthenes, They 
would send me to Congress, where a whole senate 
should sit entranced as they listened to me, whilst 


* With the strong rein of commanding words 
I'd menage, guide, and master the eminence 
Of mvn’s affections. 

And diaw, divert, dispose and fashion men 
Better than force or rigour can direct!’ 


“ A most statesmanlike determination, truly,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fletcher to this burst of feeling ; « but one 


that I must acknowledge as somewhat unfeminine. 
Were you really a man, (which Heaven be praised 
you are not,) you would I presume become one 
of those indomitable characters who * seek the bubble 
reputation even at the cannon’s mouth.” 

“I would live to acquire fame,” answered Alice, 
«such a fame as should make men wonder as they 
worshipped ; and, even now, fettered as I am by what 
is considered the delicacy of my sex—I feel an im- 
patient spirit to be doing something greater and better 
than my position in the world’s eye would justify. 
The fact is, the world needs reforming ; and women 
should be permitted to take an active part in the 
work. ‘They should rouse from passive inactivity, 
and employ themselves in a more enlarged capacity, 
than as darners of stockings, artificers in embroidery, 
or skilful combiners of the ingredients of a pud- 
ding !” 

Mrs. Fletcher prepared to remonstrate with her 
dayghter on sentiments which evidently displeased 
her, but which she had not till now heard her ex- 
press, when she was interrupted by the entrance of a 
fair and beautiful girl, whose whole appearance indi- 
cated the possession of a gentle spirit, as well as the 
attributes of mind. 

«“ My dear aunt and brilliant cousin,” she said, 
after replying to the salutation of Mrs. Fletcher and 
her daughter, “ what did I hear as I entered about 
darning stockings and making puddings? Alice is 
looking as contemptuously, as if the bare idea of doing 
either were a degradation—as scornfully, forsooth, 
as if you had compelled her to sully her fair hands 
with the washboard and scrubbing-brush. What is 
the matter, my charming coz? Don’t you remember 
the purport of an old axiom that has gone the rounds 
of our papers, ‘no sensible man ever thought a beau- 
tiful and accomplished wife, worth half as much as 
one that could make a good pudding?” Now I am 
too liberal to agree entirely to this very circumscribed 
idea, yet I believe there is some truth about it. We 
should all learn to be useful.” 

“Truth about it!” exclaimed Alice, indignantly, 
* it’s very well for you, Josephine Hamilton who 
never possessed a spark of ambition, to talk about 
domestic economy—you, who would be satisfied 
with simply doing the duty to which you are called 
as a poor, weak female, without having any nobler 
desires—you, who the other day, defended the cha- 
racter of Edward Worthington, a man without a 
shadow of intellect and no aspiration for greatness— 
with a face as long as a country parson’s, and man- 
ners all awkwardness and timidity. It’s very well 
for you to pretend to prate about being useful—but 
give me duties above and beyond it!” 

“ You must first define what duties are * above and 
beyond’ being useful,” said Mrs. Hamilton who had 
not before spoken, though joining the little cotérie at 
the same time with her danghter. «There is much 
comprehended in those two little words. They include 
charity, benevolence, disinterested kindness, besides 
many essential duties to our fellow creatures, some of 
which, require to be enforced not only by precept, but 
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example. There is nothing ‘ above or beyond’ such 
high privileges save cur hopes of Heaven—these are 
indeedparamount aspirations, to possess which, we 
must first ‘do our duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call us.’” 

Alice looked at her aunt with a sort of contemp- 
tuous stare, which went far to declare that from that 
moment she was to be condemned in her mind as an 
“ inveterate croaker,” and began impatiently to turn 
over the leaves of a book she had been reading. 
There was a pause in the conversation, which, awk- 
ward as it was, none of the persons present seemed 
inclined to break. Mrs. Hamilton understood the 
feelings of her niece, and waited their revulsion. Jo- 
sephine had met her cousin’s haughty and impetuous 
reply to her remark with her usually quiet spirit; and 
Mrs. Fletcher was astonished, mortified and angry, 
in discovering what she deemed a sudden change in 
her daughter’s disposition and impulses. With a 
violent effurt, however, she subdued her thoughts, 
and directed the conversation into a new chan- 
nel, till the entrance of the gentlemen returning from 
the féte before alluded to, dispelled that constraint of 
manner which each one had felt anxious yet unable 
to overcome. Josephine looked at her father, as he 
attempted to give some illustration of the great men 
who had addressed them, with an expression of disap- 
probation totally foreign to her usual glad attention ; 
she was fearful that he was unconsciously touching 
on what she intended should be from that day forbid- 
den ground when in the presence of her cousin, and 
that his conversation might excite in Alice, a renewal 
of her unpleasant feelings. Happily, her fears were 
not realized; and, after a short time, the Hamiltons 
departed. Mrs. Fletcher felt that all was not right 
with her daughter, and she dreaded to make her hus- 
band a confidant of her fears. He would not have 
been an harsh counsellor; but she excused herself 
from doing her duty, on the score that her husband 
was perplexed with business, and she would not trou- 
ble him with her trials at home. Alas! when this is 
the case with husband and wife, “ there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” Where there is a 
fear of mutual confidence, to which of the parties 
concerned is the fault generally attributable? Mrs. 
Fletcher had had the sole education of her daughter, 
without any interposition of paternal authority, and 
she discovered too late, the want of her own exertion 
of a proper discipline over her ductile mind. Alice 
retired to her chamber but not to rest—her whole 
frame was in a state of excitement—her only feeling 
that of thorough indignation, that “ every thought 
and action of a woman must be squared and cribbed 
and maimed to the rule and fashion of the world’s 
opinion !” 

Though born of the same parents, no two persons 
could be more opposed in character than were Mrs. 
Hamilton and her sister. But those traits which 
in youth presented only slight shades of difference, 
had in marriage developed themselves in striking con- 
trast. Nor is it an uncommon thing, to find strong 
diversities of character amongst the members of one 
family. Society would be indeed wearisome and 
monotonous, were every one governed by the same 
principles, or actuated by the same impulses. Yet in 
families as well as nations, is required a governing 
power to direct to right conduct, and to counteragt 
pernicious influences. It was in the government of 


their families, that the difference to which we have 


referred, first exhibited itself. Mrs. Fletcher had 
married a man absorbed in business, with whom, 
accumulation was the Alpha and Omega—the end 
and aim of life. Consequently his wife received no 
assistance from him in the education of her family. 
She considered the restraints of the school-room inju- 
rious to her little ones, and following up the maxim 
that “ rules were only made for schools,” she became 
lax in her discipline, and her children, lawless and 
disobedient. A contagious disease infecting the 
neighbourhood where she resided, deprived her of her 
three youngest offspring in early childhood, whilst 
the eldest alone remained to become the victim of 
over-indulgence, as she was already the spoiled child 
of fortune. Alice’s education was faulty in the ex- 
treme ; possessing naturally strong capacities, though 
illy directed —weeds of bitter prejudice, and aspirations 
after elevated station took possession of her mind, 
unwittingly fostered by her mother. Mrs. Fletcher 
had inspired Alice with a desire for pre-eminence—a 
desire that she would be something in life; without 
distinctly defining what that something was, and with- 
out guarding her from improper influences. She had 
probably no other object in this ambition than a dis- 
tinguished marriage for Alice; but she did not under- 
stand her daughter’s character. Her aim was to 
acquire a reputation for genius ; and having an entire 
disbelief in female inferiority, she would have made 
her husband but a puppet in her hands, She was 
determined to stand on her own foundation, as the 
defender of what she deemed the rights of woman— 
she would become by her own efforts, the benefactor 
of her sex. Unfortunately for Alice, there were 
at that time other females, the bent of whose minds 
led them in a similar direction, with whom she be- 
came intimately acquainted, and whether for good or 
evil, the sequel will show, 

Mrs. Hamilton was likewise left alone in the edu- 
cation of her only daughter, though from a widely 
different necessity. Her husband was a bright orna- 
ment in the legal profession; possessed of a mighty 
intellect, and powers of reasoning rarely equalled. 
He excelled both as a pleader and a counsellor—his 
fame had spread throughout the land—he was pur- 
suing a career of important usefulness; and, it was 
only when he looked at his wife and daughter, that 
he regretted his time was his country’s—not his own. 
Still, there were occasionally, moments of leisure 
which he devoted to his family; and in the dawning 
intellect of the young Josephine discovered a bud of 
blessed promise, expanding gently under the best of 
influences—that of a mother, who, like the Roman 
matron with her ‘ jewels,’ valued her child’s mind, as 
a precious casket committed to her charge, which 
she was anxious to adorn with the gems of meekness 
and humility. She would not place an artificial 
embankment about it, to conceal as it were, any 
mental deformity; the whole structure was laid bare 
to her gaze, and she implanted thereon a thorough 
basis for moral as well as mental advancement. Nor 
did she altogether neglect those extraneous trifles 
that please in society—she endeavoured first to clothe 
her mind in the simple, proper, and rich garb of the 
virtues, and when this was done, she decorated her 
person with the graces of fashion. 

We have lingered thus long over the description 
of the principal personages in our narrative, as ne- 
cessary to the development of our plot, even as the 
arguments appended to the “ Iliad” of Homer, or the 
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« Paradise Lost” of Milton, are received as illustra- 
tions of their succeeding chapters. 

A few weeks after the conversation, related in our 
first chapter, Mr. Hamilton with his family, removed 
into the country, where he was the owner of an old- 
fashioned hereditary mansion, large and spacious 
enough to occupy the ground of three modern cot- 
tages, Myrtlegrove borrowed nearly all its beauties 
from the advantages of its locality. It occupied a 
shady nook retired from the main road—a spot which 
both nature and art had decorated with most lavish 
profusion. Wide-spreading elms, and gigantic syca- 
mores shaded the northern entrance, towering their 
proud heads aloft, and planted like “ancestral bul- 
warks” by kindred of the olden time—high balconies 
with their clustering foliage of jessamine and honey- 
suckle, “ the myrtle woven round the casement, and the 
cedar by, shading the sun” —looked towards the south, 
whilst east and west, a magnificent landscape lay 
spread before the view, presenting, like the glowing 
pictures of Claude, not images of the ideal alone, but 
a reality that seemed steeped in sunshine. Nor were 
the grounds belonging to the house less beautiful than 
the lawn in its immediate vicinity. ‘The exuberance 
of creation was every where discernible—abundant 
fruit-trees of every description ; 

* Queen lilies, and the painted populace 
Who dwell in fields, and lead ambrosia! lives.” 


flowers of every variety “in glory and in multitude 
rivalling the constellations,” spring up as if by en- 
chantment. The fairest of the insect race hovered 
around; the beautiful butterfly fanned his bright wings 
in the odorous air of a spot it had selected as a fitting 
abode for its fairy revels—and, at night when all was 
still, glittering fire-flies—those “ evening revellers” 
danced in myriads among the boughs and branches, 
and emitted their light, like golden drops, from the 
bright canopy of Heaven. Such was Myrtlegrove, 
and the traveller as he stopped his horse to admire 
its peculiar loveliness, mentally applied to it the ex- 
pression of Miranda, 


“If the ill spirits had so fair an housey 
Good things would seek to dwell in it.” 


The pleasure of enjoying the society of his friends, 
was a gratification, which, owing to a variety of in- 
dispensable engagements occupying him in town, Mr, 
Hamilton was obliged to reserve for the country, and, 
on the present occasion, his beautiful residence was 
filled with agreeable people. It is only necessary for 
us to enumerate such of these personages as are es- 
sential to our narrative. The Fletchers were of the 
party; and the son of a distinguished Senator from 
the south—Arthur Cleveland, besides a young man 
of some four and twenty years, whose name we have 
once before given to our readers. Edward Worthing- 
ton possessed none of those adventitious advantages of 
mere personal beauty, thet can at a glance captivate 
a fair lady. A naturally weak constitution, with a 
remarkably rapid growth, had given him any thing 
but a prepossessing appearance ; his height, too, was 
somewhat remarkable—more than six feet-—and a 
slight awkwardness that might have passed unnoticed 
in another, was from his unusual size, rendered doubly 
conspicuous. He was not, however, as Alice Fletcher 
has described him, “ all awkwardness and timidity, 
without a shadow of intellect, and no aspiration for 
greatness,” his gauchérie of manner, vanished before 


those whom he loved—his diffidence was the result 
of ill health, and his intellect, like the buried diamond, 
needed only to be brought to light to prove its purity. 
Unlike the clay and the gold as they are found 
moulded together, it required neither sifting or analy. 
zation; there was no complicate admixture of good 
and evil. He had lost his parents in his childhood, 
and during his minority had been a ward of Mr. 
Hamilton’s. Alice had chosen to make him the object 
of her ridicule, and no occasion for sarcasm was suffer- 
ed to pass unheeded. Josephine had ofien remon- 
strated with her cousin against her unfeeling remarks, 
but to no effect; and she only received as a rejoinder, 
“ please yourself, Josey, with papa’s quondam ward, 
and your bashful man, the Irish Giant, and leave the 
rich southerner, Arthur Cleveland to me.” Now this 
same Arthur Cleveland was in appearance the very 
antithesis of Edward Worthington; the rich bloom 
and sunny brightness of health mantled on his cheek, 
and the light of intellect sparkled in hiseyes. Pass- 
ing through a boyhood of unalloyed happiness—the 
conscious object of pride, hope, and parental affection, 
and seeing before him, a long and bright career of 
noble action, he was like the free bird of the moun- 
tain, his ambition was as boundless as the illimitable 
ocean ; and his spirits were as elastic as the air. He 
was pursuing the profession of the law, with Mr. 
Hamilton, and, in the attainment of legal knowledge 
was making rapid strides. Accessible to intercourse, 
and possessing great freedom of thought as well as 
action, his society was sought by Alice, as one cal- 
culated to advance her peculiar views; and she ex- 
erted every means which the fascinations of her beauty, 
the brilliancy of her wit, or the liveliness of her rail- 
lery could effect to subdue him to her purpose. It 
chanced one day, that the family at Myrtlegrove had 
assembled in the library, where Mr. Hamilton was 
unpacking a case of books, that had been forwarded 
from his bookseller, and the ladies were watching his 
progress as attentively, as if in anticipation of the last 
new novel, 

“ Unless you are fond of politics, ladies,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, archly, observing their eagerness, “I fear 
your expectations will be disappointed. I find no. 
thing of importance here, save the congressional 
speeches of last winter, bound like standard editions; 
and a valuable collection of law books for my young 
friend, Mr. Cleveland,” 

“I am really disappointed,” said Josephine, reply- 
ing to her father’s remark, “I was expecting those 
works, the catalogue of which I gave you in the city ; 
but if you have not received them, the speeches will 
do for a rainy day, for I can say with Florence Las- 
celles, that to politics I am never indifferent ; they al- 
ways inspire me with contempt or admiration, accord- 
ing to the motives of those who bring the science in- 
to action.” 

“ A wise answer, my daughter—but I regret, as 
you do, the non-arrival of the anticipated books, par- 
ticularly the admirable work, entitled * Woman’s 
Mission,’ originally suggested to the English author. 
ess, by the perusal of that excellent production of the 
French writer, M. Aimé Martin, ‘Sur [Education 
des Ménes.” 

« And, in what does the author believe Woman’s 
Mission to consist?” asked Mr. Cleveland. 

“In being instrumental, under Providence, for the 
moral regeneration of the world,” replied Mr, Hamil- 
ton—* In being restorers of God’s image in the hu- 
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man soul. Nor can there,” he added, “ be a nobler 
destiny—a more heaven-fraught mission !” 

Alice Fletcher had listened to this little colloquy 
with some attention, and Edward Worthington had 
looked up from a volume he was examining with a 
countenance all animation. 

“ Woman must act, then,” said the former, “ and 
no longer suffer herself to be trampled on as an infe- 
rior creation ; she should be permitted to have a voice 
in the assemblies of the people—she should be placed 
at once on an equality with man.” 

“ You would place her, then, in a very ludicrous 
position, my dear niece,” remarked Mr. Hamilton, 
“such a position as would, at best, present only a sa- 
tire on her sex—you would place her in power as an 
usurper; and in the attainment of this mistaken ele- 
vation, you would procure for her only a * Procrustes 
bed’——she would soon discover * how uneasy lies the 
head that wears the crown.’” 

“ Yes, take from woman all her rights,” said 
Alice, with great indignation, “and your mighty, 
magnanimous sex rises step by step in the great scale 
of their being! Chain and fetter woman to her own 
fire-side—make her little better than the compulsory 
promoter of the daily comforts of man—and you 
show therein no selfishness of purpose—you simply 
leave higher and more important duties in the hands 
of that part of the human race, in their own estima- 
tion, better fitted to perform them efficiently!’ She 
spoke with great bitterness of spirit, as she added— 
“T at least will be no nullifier of woman’s rights !” 

“ Woman’s rights!” exclaimed Edward Worthing- 
ton, who had not before taken any part in the con- 
versation, and who now startled the little assembly by 
his emphatic ejaculation.—* It is all a chimera—and 
here is a passage tu the purpose—* Woman has no 
rights; at least none that would empower them to 
fill those masculine niches in the world, which would 
authorize them to kill their fellow creatures as sol- 
diers ; cajole them as statesmen; or cheat them as 
lawyers. A woman’s proper and only empire is her 
home, and unless her nature could be physically 
changed—that is, unless she should cease to be wo- 
man—it never can or ought to be any other.’” 

« But I think I can produce a passage still better 
to the purpose,” said Josephine Hamilton, “ from the 
writings of one of our native authoresses—a sweet 
poetess, and a sound-minded woman. She says— 
* Man might be initiated into the varieties and mys- 
teries of needle-work; taught to have patience with 
the feebleness and waywardness of infancy, and to 
steal with noiseless step around the chamber of the 
sick ; and woman might be instructed to contend for 
the palm of science, to pour forth eloquence in sen. 
ates, or to ‘wade through fields of slaughter to a 
throne.’ Yet revoltings of the soul would attend this 
violence to nature, this abuse of physical and intel- 
lectual energy ; while the beauty of social order would 
be defaced, and the fountain of earth’s felicity broke 
up. We arrive, then, at the conclusion. The sexes 
are intended for different spheres, and constructed 
in conformity to their respective destinations, by 
him who bids the oak brave the fury of the tem- 
pest, and the Alpine flower leah its cheek on the 
bosom of eternal snows. But disparity does not ne- 
cessarily imply inferiority. The high places of the 
earth, with all their pomp and glory, are indeed ac- 
cessible only to the march of ambition, or the grasp 
of power. Yet those who pass with faithful and un- 


applauded zeal through their humble round of duty, 
are not unnoticed by the ‘Great Taskmaster’s eye’ 
—and their endowments, though counted poverty 
among men, may prove durable riches in the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

« Right, right, my daughter !” exclaimed Mr. Ham. 
ilton, whilst the bright radiance of paternal pride suf- 
fused itself over his fine, intelligent countenance.— 
* You have read us an admirable extract, and I think 
we may well be pardoned for expressing our own 
ideas in the words of another, especially when we 
find language more forcible than our own. I believe 
I have with me some passages from the work which 
led to our present conversation, that may be in point 
to our argument’—and he pulled from his note-book 
a slip of paper, from which he read as follows :-—* It 
is in vain to seek in political institutions, or intellec- 
tual cultivation, the moral regeneration of mankind. 
This can only be done by the cultivation of the reli- 
gious and moral portion of their nature, which cultiva- 
tion no government has yet attempted ; over which, in 
fact, governments and public institutions have little or 
no control. ‘The most powerful of all moral influences 
is the maternal, On the maternal character depends the 
mind, the prejudices, the virtue of nations; in other 
words, the regeneration of mankind. The principle of 
divided \abour seems to be a maxim of the divine gov- 
ernment, as regards the creature. It is only by a con. 
centration of powers to one point that so feeble a be- 
ing as man can achieve great results. Why should 
we wish to set aside this salutary law, and disturb 
the beautiful simplicity of arrangement which has 
given to man the power, and to woman the influence, 
to second the plan of Almighty goodness? They are 
formed to be co-operators, not rivals, in this great 
work ; and rivals they would undoubiedly become, if 
the same career of public ambition, and the same re- 
wards of success were open to both. Woman, at pre- 
sent, is the regulating power of the great social ma- 
chine, retaining, through the very exclusion complain- 
ed of, the power to judge of questions by the abstract 
rules of right and wrong—a power seldom possessed 
by those whose spirits are chafed by opposition, and 
heated by personal contest.” 

« And, now, my recusant niece,” said he, looking 
at Alice, “are not the rights of woman—or rather 
the claims made for woman—sufficiently exalted ?” 

But Alice made no reply to her uncle’s question: 
and Edward Worthington observed— 

«That there was but one remark to be added— 
women must move quietly in the great work to which 
they are called—they are denied the éclat of being 
reformers to society; and there must be a deep prin- 
ciple at the root of female education, to induce women 
to acquiesce in the plan which assigns to them the 
responsibility without the fame. ‘This principle is 
their disinterested love, and generous self-devoted- 
ness; and it is the manifestation of these qualities 
which is so much needed for the regeneration of so- 
ciety. If we wish, then, to know the political and 
moral condition of a state, we must ask what rank 
women hold in it. Their influence embraces the 
whole of life. A wife—a mother—two magical 
words, comprising the sweetest sources of man’s fe- 
licity. Theirs is the reign of beauty, of love, of rea- 
son. This is always a reign! A reign glorious enough 
for all but the indomitably arrogant !” 

A cloud was gathering over the brow of Alice— 
she seemed ready “to let slip the dogs of war,” and 
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Mrs. Hamilton knowing that such darkness forebode 
a storm, hastened to put an end to the colloquy. She 
told the young folks that their horses were being ac- 
coutred for a ride, and she despatched them to their 
rooms to prepare themselves also. Half an hour af. 
terwards and the gay equestrians were on the road, 
caracoling their proud steeds with the easy grace of 
Die Vernon or Harry Hotspur. 

The library conversation, however, was not so 
soon forgotten by those who took part in it. In the 
lives of individuals there are moments which give a 
character to their existence—moments which are fol- 
lowed by consequences imperfectly apprehended at 
the time, leading eventually to a course of conduct] 
which proves to be either a blessing or a bane. 

Whatever good or pleasing impression the beauty 
or the wit of Alice had produced on the heart of Ar- 
thur Cleveland, it was entirely effaced by the discov- 
ery of her unfeminine sentiments—sentiments which 
he believed were only repressed by the presence of 
her aunt and uncle; for though she condemned the 
one as a croaker, and the other as a bigoted moralist, 
they were the only persons who could restrain the 
outpourings of her impetuous and eccentric mind; 
and there were times when even their efforts proved 
ineffectual. He sought her society no longer—but 
in the presence of Josephine Hamilton, whose mind, 
if less versatile and more reserved, was solid and well- 
directed, and possessed of those lofiy qualities of in- 
tellect, which are capable of being made subservient 
to as much perfect happiness as can exist on earth, 
he found an enjoyment both pure and permanent. 
Her great strength of memory, and the rich copious- 
ness of its stores—aided by an imagination, which, if 
not brilliant, was refined and etherial—exerted for no 
purposes of display, but elicited only by the genius of 
another, excited his sincere admiration; and Joseph- 
ine, unknown to herself, was gaining a powerful in- 
fluence over his life and actions, 

The health of Edward Worthington (which from 
his childhood had been delicate, from which, and his 
rapid growth, fears were entertained that he might be- 
come the victim of consumption) improved beyond 
all expectation, by his residence at Mr. Hamilton’s 
beautiful retreat. The bright traits of his character 
were no longer in the shade, and the awkwardness of 
his manner, proceeding mainly from timidity, vanish- 
ed in the presence of his guardian’s happy family, even 
as the mists from the mountain disappear from view 
in the effulgence of the morning sun. Josephine had 
been his playmate in the confiding hours of early 
youth ; and when he was prevented by weakness from 
joining the sports of his companions, who scoffed and 
laughed at him for “ his girlishness,” as they called 
it, she was the “ mimic champion of his wrongs”— 
the brave defender of his boyish rights. Can we won- 
der if, in after years, she was “ his paragon, his dream 
of joy”—or deem it unnatural, if, in the perfect pu- 
rity of her heart, she had reposed her brightest hopes 
of earthly happiness on the unsullied altar of his af- 
fections. 

The Fletchers remained at Myrtlegrove but a fort- 
night after the conversation in the library, during 
which time Alice was seldom visible. She confined 
herself to her apartment, being, as she said, “ engaged 
in writing ;” and the old black servant, who had been 
some time in the family, was continually despatched 
with letters to the village post-office; and he once 
told Josephine that “he sartainly believed Miss Ally 


was ‘scribing public doc’ments, for he never seed any 
body but her father send off such great packages.” 

There was evidently a want of confidence in the 
Fletcher family, and an air of mystery about the con. 
duct of Alice, which both Mrs, Hamilton and her 
daughter observed with sorrow, though they permit- 
ted her to depart unquestioned. Mrs. Fletcher was 
out of health—and she was ordered to the South for 
change of air; but, strange as it may seem, Alice 
did not accompany her. Mr. Fletcher escorted his 
wife as far as Richmond, where he received letters 
requiring his instant presence at the West, on mat- 
ters of urgent business, and he was obliged to leave 
her, though not until he had seen her comfortably 
established at the house of some early friends, who 
gladly received her with the open-hearted hospitality 
so characteristic of the inhabitants of the Old Do- 
minion, 

* * * * * 


We must now pass over some months in our 
story. A delightful and invigorating autumn had 
succeeded a brilliant but enervating summer; and 
the Hamiltons had returned to the city, and con- 
templated passing the ensuing winter at the seat of 
government. Mr. Hamilton had been elected Repre- 
sentative to Congress—and he would not depart 
without his family. Arthur Cleveland and Edward 
Worthington were to accompany them. The former 
was anxious to hear the debates; and the latter was 
to go as private secretary to Mr. Hamilton, whose 
business (demanding great sacrifices, if he yielded to 
the public wish, and went as the people’s representa- 
tive) required the employment of a person of trust. 
The private property of young Worthington justified 
him in accepting the appointment—he had no other 
occupation to neglect, his health having prevented 
him from entering into business. Mrs. Hamilton had 
desired her niece to join them for the winter, dislik- 
ing to leave her in her lonely home—but Alice de- 
clined the invitation, nor could any entreaty induce 
her to relinquish her resolution, much to the sur- 
prise of her cousin, who, in the prospect of a ‘ winter 
in Washington,’ anticipated not merely a succession 
of levees, parties, and balls—but a purely intellectual 
gratification, in witnessing for the first time in her 
life the assembly of the collective wisdom of her 
country. 

It chanced the morning previous to their intended 
departure, that Josephine was reading one of the 
daily journals, when she suddenly uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise, and the paper fell from her hands, 
Mrs. Hamilton looked up in amazement, and her 
daughter recovering herself, read as follows: 

« A meeting of the ‘ Female Moral Reform Society,’ 
will be holden on ‘Tuesday next, at the Tontine Chapel 
at 4 o’clock, to take measures for the suppression of 
vice and immorality among men—and also to take 
into consideration the utility of publishing a weekly 
journal to be devoted to the objects of this society. 
A punctual attendance is requested. 

Auice Fiercuer, Secretary.” 

Here, then, was the commencement of Alice's 
plan of action. She had unfortunately renewed a 
former intimacy with one of her youthful school- 
companions—who was a very Wolstonecraft in 
fanaticism; and, who finding in Alice, a mind full of 
rancorous feeling, at what she deemed the inferiority 
of woman’s privileges—had moulded her to her pur- 
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pose, and induced her to place her name thus boldly 
before the public. Alice had resumed her acquaint- 
ance with this infatuated and artful woman, previous 
to her visit at Myrtlegrove—and it was her undue 
influence, aided by a faulty education, which had pro- 
duced the change observable in her character and 
conduct. It was to this woman she had written, 
while she excluded herself from her true friends in 
the country. ‘Though on the eve of his departure, 
Mr. Hamilton delayed it for some days, for the pur- 
pose of remonstrating with his niece, on her strange 
and improper conduct. He represented to her, that 
she was losing caste, among the discreet and good— 
that she was taking a step, the folly of which, she 
would surely live to repent. He placed the subject 
before her in its true light—he told her of the stigma 
she would bring upon her family—he delineated in 
eloquent and forcible language, a delicate female 
descending from her high station of loveliness and 
truth, to follow phantasy—to acquire an unenviable 
and unfeminine notoriety. He exhorted, reproved, 
and expostulated, but to no effect; he entreated her 
to go with them to Washington—but she refused to 
do so, with a haughty manner as if declining a con- 
descension. She was of age, she said, and would act 
for herself! Mr. Hamilton trembled for the effect 
which this conduct was calculated to produce on the 
mind of her sick mother and absent father—for he 
knew they would ultimately hear of it; and he again 
admonished Alice, trying with pathos to appeal to her 
better feelings; but she seemed determinately im- 
moveable; and, sick at heart, he was finally compel- 
led to leave her to her own reflections, 
* * x * * 

Josephine Hamilton became the belle at Wash- 
ington. Not that she courted popularity—not that 
she loved to be the cynosure of all eyes—not that 
she valued the homage of a crowd! Her father’s ele- 
vated position obliged her to go much into society, 
where the beauty of her person, and the intelligent 
simplicity of her conversation, aided by an indefinable 
grace of manner, that seemed to borrow its fascina- 
tion from the entire absence of all affectation, made 
her an universal favourite. Those that were brilliant 
in rank, and high in favour at home;—foreign am- 
bassadors—diplomatists, and attachés—doctors, law- 
yers, and merchants—those who felt honoured by 
her smile, or encouraged by her notice, sought their 
opportunity to present for her acceptance, their hearts 
and “ worldly goods.” She was admired, and, like 
all beauties, flattered. But how did she receive this 
flattery? She smiled at its nothingness—and would 
have said with one of our most gifted poetesses, that 
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A true, proud, loving woman's ve’er was won, 

By that most worthless bauble, Flattery. 

Your thoughtless words betray their own light falsehood, 
For we are very sure, when lips o’erpraise, 

The mind must andervalue our true worth, 

And wrong our intellect,—deeming we try, 

With child-like eagerness and love, to catch 

Your bribe for hearts—your rainbow-lit illasion.”— 


Mrs. Hamilton wondered that her daughter was so 
fastidious—and when, urged by the young and bril- 
liant Cleveland, to advance his suit, she placed before 
her the advantages of such a match, both in a moral, 
mental, and pecuniary view—Josephine answered 
simply, that “ she did not love him, and, that net for 


a universe would she marry without love.” “ You 
taught me yourself, my dear mother,” she added, 
« that a love created by brillancy of wit, dignified sta- 
tion, splendour of living, or beauty of external ap- 
pearance, is built upon the sand, and having no sure 
foundation; it cannot resist the “roaring of the 
winds, or the rocking of the waves.” 

« Yes,” said Mrs. Hamilton, “ but Arthur Cleve- 
land has other than these extraneous qualities—he 
would “love, cherish, and honour” his wife with a 
lasting affection—he would”—— 

« Say no more, dearest mother,” interrupted Joseph- 
ine, “I know that he has pure morals, and a proud 
intellect, and, that in every respect, he is worthy of 
my regard. Tell him so from me. Assure him of 
my gratitude—but say to him with all gentleness and 
delicacy, that whilst I cannot love, I shall never cease 
to esteem him.” 

We have already hinted to our readers, that 
Josephine’s affections were placed upon another— 
and that other, was her early love. Edward Worth- 
ington, though in the unimportant capacity of secre- 
tary to Mr. H., had acquired celebrity, and been an 
acute observer of political events. He was acknow- 
ledged as the author of several important papers on 
government policy, and the best plans for the regula- 
tion of the public currency—papers which were long 
afterwards regarded as works of authority; and al- 
luded to frequently in the speeches of Congressional 
men, as the explicit exponents of their own proposi- 
tions. And when Edward Worthington with a name 
not “unknown to fame,” made proposals in due form 
to Josephine, what was her reply? “ We have long 
loved each other, dear Edward, and require no pro- 
mises for future faith. I should be unworthy of the 
frankness with which you have treated me, were I to 
affect any foolish airs of reserve. This is the proud- 
est moment of my life, and may the future receive its 
brightness from the happiness of the present hour.” 

* * * * * 

We must now return to the affairs of Alice. 
experienced a feeling of remorse after the departure 
of her uncle, but a mistaken pride would not allow 
her to retrace her steps—and the new friends by 
whom she was surrounded, led her on from step to 
step, till being completely infatuated, she was no 
longer governed either by judgment or reason. Her 
false theory of what was right, became an absolute 
belief, and in the practice of error, she thought she 
was acting for conscience and truth. Many were the 
true friends who sought to bring her back by gentle- 
ness and their own example, to better and purer im- 
pulses—but they tried in vain. She was determined 
and resolute to pursue her course. Opposition seemed 
to lead only to angry dissension—and with hearts 
aching at her obduracy, her friends were reluctantly 
obliged to leave her to her headstrong ways. 

The first intelligence that reached the Hamiltons 
after the marriage of their daughter, was of a very 
melancholy nature. Mrs. Fletcher had continued to 
decline, till the information of Alice’s conduct threw 
her into a nervous disorder which rapidly put an end 
to her existence;—whilst her husband, harassed by 
the unsuccessful termination of a visionary specula- 
tion, which involved his property to an immense ex- 
tent—mortified by his daughter’s dereliction from 
feminine duty—and distressed by the death of his 
wife, was rendered peculiarly liable from a state of 
mental anxiety, to the infection of a contagious dis- 
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ease which was then ravaging the cities of the South. 
The physician advised his return, but he was reck- 
less of life, and taking no means to prevent it, he im- 
bibed the infection, and after an illness of ten days, 
breathed his last in a land of strangers. And what 
effect had these sad events upon the mind of Alice? 
They were made known to her with the kindest con- 
sideration for her feelings, by Mrs. Hamilton. She 
received the heart-rending intelligence with the most 
apathetic indifference—too much absorbed in her 
own pursuits, to view any event with fearfulness or 
sorrow, save such only as might prove an obstacle 
to her headlong course. The “Moral Reform So- 
ciety,” from want of funds, died “a natural death,” 
and was soon forgotten in a new excitement. In this 
she engaged with her usual impetuosity; and it was at 
a meeting held by a society of which she became a 
member, in regard to this subject, that Alice Fletcher 
ultimately met with her final downfall from all that was 
womanly; and became the derision of the other sex, 
as she was already the contempt of her own. The 
building in which this meeting was held, was attacked 
by the canaille, or mobocracy as it was termed, of the 
city, and attempts were made to effect an entrance 
among the assembled females. Alice advanced to the 
window, and addressed the incensed multitude—an 
act which but increased their indignation. The result 
was that they were ejected from the building. 

Her brain seemed to be on fire ;—excitement 
had succeeded to excitement, till reason tottered on 
its throne—there was no Lethean wave to drown 
the memory of her degradation, and a severe illness 
was the consequence. At this juncture Mrs, Worth- 
ington sought out her abode, but there was a decided 
aberration of intellect, and Alice knew her not. By 
the advice of his physician, Mr. Hamilton had her 
conveyed by slow stages to Myrtlegrove, trusting in 
its quiet shades to restore her to health and useful- 
ness. Her aunt and cousin, with unshaken fortitude, 
watched daily by her bed—but their efforts, aided by 
the best medical advice, proved unavailing. An en- 
tire alienation of mind took place—there were no 
hopes of her recovery—and unwillingly, though ne- 
cessarily, they were obliged to send her to an Asylum 
for the Insane, where ehe lingered for many years, 
believing herself a queen in her castle, and its unfor- 
tunate inmates her rebellious subjects. She died, as 
she had lived, in the exertion of a false and imagina- 
ry superiority. 

* * * * * * 

We need scarcely tell our readers that the union of 


Mr. and Mrs. Worthington proved an eminently hap. 
py one, being founded on mutual esteem of charac. 
ter, and a love which had “ grown with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength.” 

“ Does it ever occur to you, my love,” said her 
husband, some years after their marriage, as he sat 
in his wife’s apartment, teaching his eldest child, a 
fine boy of four years old, to put the letters of the 
alphabet into syllables—«“ Does it ever occur to you, 
how many brilliant matches you rejected, for an awk- 
ward, ungainly fellow like me? There’s your old 
beau, Mr. A , has been elected Mayor of the 
City, and will, in time, be Governor—and there's that 
grave and dignified student, Mr. B , who has 
received the honorary degree of L.L.D., and may, 
perhaps, attain a greater elevation. There, I see you 
begin to repent, my dear Josey.” 

« Not I,” said his wife, looking at him with asmile 
of joyfulness. “In the words of a Roman matron, 
which I have read in a dialogue, I can truly say, that 








——'‘ I do not care for greatness— 
It is a thing lives too much out of doors, 
*Tis any where but at home ; you will not find it 
Once in a week at its own house.’” 


« Hear me out,” interrupted her husband. “ Mr. 
C has had the highest office of public trust in the 
United States bestowed upon him—and the accom- 
plished Mr. D: has been made Ambassador Ex. 
traordinary to the Court of St. James! They have 
eclipsed me entirely—and their proud consorts—oh, 
how they will queen it over my poor little wife!” 

« Well, let them do so,” said his wife, as sne 
laughed, her own sweet laugh sounding clear and hap- 
py, and vibrating through her husband’s heart, like 
the richest melody of music— 








“«* My Queendom is to be a simple wife ; 

This is my government, my husband's house, 
Where, when he sits with me, he is enthroned 
Enough! You smile, but Juno be my witness, 
I'd rather see him with his boy upon 

His knee, than seated in the Consul’s chair 
With all the Senate round him!’ 


« These are my jewels,” said Josephine, as she re- 
ceived her babe from the arms of its nurse, and look- 
ed with pride at her noble boy. “It shall not be my 
fault if they attain maturity without acknowledging 
and illustrating the happy effect which a well directed 
maternal influence is calculated to exert for the moral 
regeneration of mankind.” 
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TO H. H. 


I GAzeD upon a dewy star, 
As twilight robed the plain; 

And oh! I thought "twas lovelier far 
Than all the glittering train. 


I loved that star! to me, its beam 
Was dear as it was fair; 

And gazing, I would fondly dream 
Some kindred heart was there. 


And once I madly dared to hope 
That star might leave the sky, 


Or shed upon my eye alone 
Its tender witchery. 


Forgive, sweet star, my selfish heart, 
I would not dim thy ray; 

For dearer to me far thou art, 
Than all the blaze of day. 


Shine on! shine on! yet ever be 
My being’s polar star ; 
And still I'll turn to gaze on thee, 
And bless thee from afar. E. G. C. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 


ROMANTIC INCIDENTS IN BRITISH HISTORY, 


THE FLOWER OF SOUVENANCE; OR, THE TOURNAMENT “a LORD SCALES AND COUNT DE 
LA ROCHE OF BURGUNDY, A. D. 1467. 


BY PROFESSOR 


ToURNAMENTsS are so intimately connected with the 
romantic associations of the days of chivalry, that a 
minute description of a very memorable one, cannot 
fail to be read with interest, and nfése especially at a 
time when an attempt has been made, and is again 
making, to revive these doings of the olden time. 
The combat which forms the subject of our paper, 
was fought in Smithfield between Anthony Rivers 
Lord Scales, and the Count de la Roche, in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth. Some account of these cham- 
pions may be acceptable to the reader. 

The person selected by Lord Scales to be his op- 
ponent in the tournament, was conspicuous in the 
martial enterprises of Burgundy. Though an illegi- 
timate son of the head of that house, he was honour- 
ed both in his own and foreign countrie=, and was 
familiarly known by the title of Messire Antoine 
de Bourgougne, Compte de la Roche. He was 
created knight of the Golden Fleece in 1456, and in 
1462, he engaged to fight in the lists with Philip de 
Crevecceur, as the champion of an oppressed lady: a 
feat which was performed in Brussels. He appears 
to have been a true son of chivalry, for we find that 
he had sent * letters of request,” as a challenge was 
then termed, to Lord Scales, some years previous to 
the adventure of the Flower of Souvenance, from 
performing which Lord Scales was prevented by the 
wars and divisions in England. 

Anthony Wydeville, the English champion on this 
occasion, was the eldest son of Lord Rivers, by Ja- 
quetta, Duchess of Bedford. He married Elizabeth, 
heires8 of the Lord Scales, and was summoned to 
parliament under that title, in right of his wife. Two 
years after his marriage, King Edward visiting his 
father’s manor of Grafton, fell in love with his sister 
Elizabeth, and privately married her in 1464, and she 
was crowned at Westminster the year following. In 
consequence of this royal connection our champion 
was advanced to honours, and became an influential 
personage. 

It was a short time previous to his sister’s coro- 
nation, that the singular adventure took place, on 
which our narrative is founded. We are fortunately 
enabled to give an account of the transaction in the 
champion’s own words, as contained in his “letters 
of request” to his opponent, which we translate for 
the benefit of such of our readers as are not acquaint- 
ed with the French language of that period; though 
we can hardly promise to preserve that naivete of man- 
ner, which constitutes their principal charm. 


THE WRITING AND ARTICLES SENT BY THE LORD 
SCALES TO THE COUNT DE LA ROCHE OF BOUR- 


GOUGNE. 

Right noble, worthy, and renowned knight, and 
right worshipful lord, I recommend me to your noble 
and good remembrance as devotedly as one knight 
may to another, sending you my letters of request, 
that we two may assemble in arms, and by the proof 
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thereof increase that renown, which is the true life 
of nobleness. God knoweth that the greatest desire 
I have in the world is to give this honourable and 
laudable proof of true knighthood ; and principally to 
the intent, that, by the said means, I may enjoy the 
acquaintance and friendship of one whose virtues and 
prowess are known to me, and of which the renown 
is spread and published through all Christendom; and 
also trusting, that, by you and your alliance, I may 
have knowledge of the right honourable and trium- 
phant house of Bourgougne, of which I repute myself 
the right humble servant and kinsman, and which, as 
far as in me lies, I desire to serve and honour. For 
these reasons, most worshipful lord, you must know 
that my greatest desire and total affection is, above 
all things to find means to accomplish the thing 
above rehearsed, which will do us so much honour as 
to procure us the fraternity and love which two 
knights may have to each other by arms, and asa 
prologue to this noble work, I write to you of a 
goodly adventure that hath lately befallen me, re- 
quiring of you in all affection, and by the wotship 
which you bear to knighthood, to take heed in this 
matter, and do me so much honour as to discharge 
me of my bond; and in so doing and accomplishing 
the same, I shall ever repute myself your most be- 
holden knight. 

Truth it is, that on the Wednesday next before the 
solemn and devout day of the Resurrection of our bless- 
ed Redeemer, I did, for certain causes of mine, approach 
the Queen of England and France, my sovereign lady 
to whom I am right humble brother and subject. And 
as I was speaking to her Highness kneeling, with 
my cap from off my head, as my duty was, I wot not 
by what adventure, nor how it happened, but all the 
ladies of her court came around me; and before I 
could know what they intended, they of their bene- 
volence did tie about my right knee a collar of gold 
garnished with precious stones in the form of a letter; 
the which, to say the truth, when I perceived, I felt 
it nearer my heart than my knee. And to the same 
Collar was attached a noble Flower or SovvEeNANCcE, 
enamelled, and in the manner significant of an enter- 
prise. And at the same moment, one of them said 
to me with demureness and yet with courtesy; “ Sir 
Knight, for this time you must take it in good part:” 
and so they all of them withdrew to their places. 
Quite abashed at this adventure, I rose up, and was 
going to thank them for the great honour they had 
done me, when on taking up my cap, which I had 
dropped in the confusion of the moment, I found 
within it a writing on fine parchment sealed with a 
small thread of gold only. I immediately concluded 
that it contained the wish of the ladies aforesaid, as 
to what I was to do and accomplish for the Flower 
of Souvenance, which they had bestowed upon me. 
Then did I right humbly thank the Queen, that, of her 
good grace, she had suffered so much honour to be 
done me in her noble presence; and the same did I 
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also to the ladies who had made me that noble present. 
Then went I forth before the King of England and 
France, my sovereign lord, as I was in duty bound to 
tell him of my adventure, and to tell him of the enter- 
prise with which I was charged. I presented him 
the said letter, so closed, beseeching him right hum- 
bly that it might please his Highness to do me the 
grace to consent to the will of the ladies in this 
regard, and that he would give me leave to fulfil the 
contents of the said letter for the adventure of the 
said Flower of Souvenance, The King of his grace, 
brake the thréad of gold, and caused the said letter 
to be read, and the request therein contained he libe- 
rally granted me. The following articles were then 
drawn up: 

Ist. Article—In the worship, reverence, and help 
of our blessed Saviour, and of St. George, the patron 
and watchword of Englishmen; to the augmentation 
and increase of knighthood, to the recommendation 
of nobleness, and for the glorious study of arms and 
worthiness, to eschew the idleness of Jost time, and to 
obey and please my fair lady: I, Anthony Wydeville, 
Lord of Scales and Nucelles, Englishman, have, this 
27th day of April, 1465, received from the said ladies 
the gift of a rich collar of gold, and in the same 
hanging a noble Flower of Souvenance, which of 
their grace they have tied to my right knee; the 
which Souvenance, by the good pleasure and leave 
of the king, my sovereign lord, I have taken as an 
enterprise, and charge myself therewith to finish and 
perform, by God’s grace, the arms following: First, 
I shall be bound by express command to appear in 
the noble city of London, at the day and hour ap- 
pointed, in the month of October next coming, before 
the king, my said sovereign lord, or his deputy, my 
judge in this party, against a nobleman of four line- 
ages, and without repreach, at my choice, if such 
present himself against me. 

2d. Article-—That we shall assemble on horseback, 
armed each of us after his pleasure, in saddles of war, 
without any advantage, or evil purpose or weapon; 
that we shail run one course with the spear only, the 
spear-head being ground; that then we shall take in 
hand our trusty swords, and shall fight, be it with the 
foyne or with other strokes, each of us to his advan- 
tage, to the compliment of thirty and seven strokes 
to be smitten between us two. 

3d. Article—I shall deliver spears and swords, 
whereof my opponent shall have the choice. 

4th, Article—And if it happen (which God fore- 
fend) that one of us should be cast to the ground out 
of the saddle, without fall of the horse; be it of the 
stroke of the spear or of the sword, the Arms shall 
be holden as accomplished. 

5th. Article —And if it so be (which God -orefend) 
that one of us be hurt, either by the spear or the 
sword, beyond the power of returning the blow, the 
Arms shall be holden for accomplished as above. 


THEN FOLLOW THE SECOND ARMS ON FOOT. 


lst, Article—That we shall do Arms on foot, 
armed as it appertaineth to noblemen, and may bear 
buckler or target as it may please us; that we shall 
be weaponed with spears, axes, and daggers ; that we 
shall make only one course of the spear, and then we 
shall fight with the other weapons, till such time as 
one of us shall be borne to the earth, or be at all 
points unweaponed. 


2d. Article-—That I shall deliver the said weapons, 
of which my opponent shall have the choice. That 
if any question arise, it shall be submitted to the 
judgment of the king. That I shall be bound, at my 
own cost, to procure of the king good and sufficient 
safe conduct for the nobleman and others that shall 
do me the honour to come and meet me in combat, 
according to the tenure of these articles, and for such 
a number of attendants and horses as they shall 
require. 

On the Friday following, in the presence-chamber, 
the king ratified the above articles, and gave per- 
mission to Lord §cales to accomplish the enterprise, 
and to send tHe Herald, Chester, with the letters 
and articles to Bourgougne. When this had been 
attested by the High Constable, under his seal, Ches- 
ter began his voyage without delay, and reached 
Brussels on the 30th of April, when he executed his 
commission ; and after having been entertained in the 
most honourable manner, took his leave on the 10th 
of May, bearing with him Bourgougne’s reply to Lord 
Scales. On Thursday, the 23d day of the same 
month, he reached Greenwich, and made his report 
to the king in person. 

Before presenting the reader with Bourgougne’s 
letter, we must not omit some of the ceremonies 
that took place on the presentation of the Flower 
of Souvenance. We give it in the words of Chester, 
the Herald. 

“In the presence of the Lord Charles of Bour- 
gougne, and a large assemblage of his nobles, I 
delivered the letter of the Rt. Hon. Anthony Wyde- 
ville, Lord Scales. After the reading of the same, 
the Lord Charles answered,‘ Do your charge, we 
license you.’ Then the said herald went into another 
chamber, took the Lord Scales’ coat of arms upon 
his person, and bore on high in his hands, the Flower 
of Souvenance, covered with the lower border of a 
rich kerchief; and bringing it thus honourably, he 
made three obeisances at approaching the presence, 
and after the third obeisance let fall the lower 
border of the kerchief which covered the emblem 
of enterprise. Bourgougne then approached, and 
asked leave to touch the Flower of Souvenance, 
in proof of his readiness to fulfil the articles which 
had been read. Permission being granted, he said 
to Chester the Herald, +I pray you recommend me 
right lovingly to the Lord Scales, my kinsman, and 
say, that I thank him right heartily for the honour 
he hath done me by his writing, to the edifying and 
the increasing of honour; and for the fulfilment of his 
honourable request, I take upon me, by license of my 
Prince, to touch this Emblem of Enterprise, and 
oblige myself to accomplish these his articles.’ He 
then respectfully touched the Flower of Souvenance, 
and making a reverent obeisance, he took one end 
of the kerchief in which the emblem was borne, and 
the Lord Charles the other, and so covered the said 
Flower of Souvenance worthily, as it had come into 
the presence. Then the said Chester kneeling to the 
Duke said; *‘ Right High and most puissant Prince, 
meekly I beseech you to pardon me for my simple- 
ness, and the rudeness of my speaking.” The Duke 
answered ; ‘Chester, ye are right welcome!’ Then 
Chester departed with the Emblem. Before leaving 
Brussels he was presented by Bourgougne with a 
rich robe furred with sables, the same that he wore 
at the touching of the noble Emblem; he also added 
his doublet of black velvet, garnished with points, 
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and with the sleeves clasped with gold, and a purse 
of fifty Reinish guelders. On his departure, he was 
accompanied for a league out of Brussels with an 
honourable cortege of nobles and gentlemen.” 


BOURGOUGNE’S REPLY TO THE LORD SCALES. 


«“ NosLE AND worsHiPruL Lorp— 

I recommend me to your remembrance as heartily 
as possible, and thank you affectionately, and as in 
duty bound for your letter written to me by Chester 
the Herald, and for the agreeable tidings it contains; 
as also for the enviable honour done me, in present- 
ing to me the noble Flower of Souvenance; for the 
which I so much and so much thank you, that in no 
wise can I express the same. And in your gentle 
letters you show me such honour, love, and friendship, 
that all my life I can never requite the same. And 
now, noble and worthy lord, for the honour of knight- 
hood, for the desire of love and alliance with you, 
and to discharge you of your bounden duty and obli- 
gation, I have, this first of May, touched the rich 
Souvenance of your enterprise, in proof of my com- 
pliance with your honourable request, and of my ac- 
ceptance of the contents of the articles presented ; 
and, with God’s help, I intend to pass into the realm 
of England, at the time and day in the said articles 
appointed to accomplish our feat at arms. I require 
of you, on your part, that in like manner you will so 
dispose and arrange your doings, that the desire of us 
both may come to effect. For the present I write 
no other thing to you, but to pray to the Redeemer 
of mankind to give you of honour and wealth your 
heart’s desires. Written at Brussels, and signed with 
my own hand this 4th day of May. 

« Your beholden 
« BourcouGne.” 


On the 18th of the same month, he arrived at 
Greenwich, whence he was conducted to London 
by the Earl of Worcester, constable of England, 
accompanied with a number of the nobility and 
gentry. The cortege came by water, and seven 
barges and galleys, all richly decked out in arras and 
cloth of gold, were provided for the occasion. There 
he was met by a procession, at the head of which 
was the English monarch, attended by his nobility. 
They were met at St. Paul’s by a number of the 
clergy, a number of bishops in their mitres received 
him with incense at the door, and conducted him to 
the high altar, where he made his offering. The 
11th of June was fixed for the Tournament, and the 
scene of action was to be Smithfield. 

On the appointed day, the king proceeded in state 
to Smithfield, and took his seat in “ the place judicial” 
arranged for him. He was attended by a long train 
of nobility and gentry, all dressed for the occasion 
in staid robes of state and ceremony. ‘The trumpet 
sounded, and the Lord Scales made his appearance. 
He was armed cap a pie and mounted on a courser 
gorgeously caparisoned. Before him were borne two 
helms, the one by the Duke of Clarence, the king’s 
eldest brother, the other by the Earl of Arundel; the 
two spears and swords were borne by the Earl of 
Kent, the Lord Harry of Buckingham, and the Lords 
Herbert and Stafford. The Constable and Marshal 
eoming up to the bars, demanded of the champion, 
in the king’s name, the cause of coming, and were 
answered by him, that it was to accomplish the feat 


of arms comprised in certain articles sent by him to 
Bourgougne, The king then commanded him to 
enter; the barrier was opened, he presented himself 
before the king, and after doing reverence, retreated 
to a splendid pavilion prepared for him in the south. 
east corner of the field, over which was seen waving 
the banner of St. George. 

Immediately after Bourgougne made his appearance 
at the barriers. He was, if possible, more gorgeously 
arrayed than his antagonist, and was attended by 
seven Esquires. ‘The horses were harnessed in 
trappings of crimson and gold, hung round with bells 
of silver, which gave animation to the spectacle, The 
royal permission having been given for the champion 
to enter the lists, he presented himself before the king, 
and spoke as follows: “ Right high, mighty, and ex- 
cellent Prince, I am come hither before your presence 
as my judge in this party, to accomplish the acts of 
Arms contained in certain articles sent me by your 
Lord of Scales, under the seal of his arms, which I 
here hold.” 

The king gave him safe conduct, and license to 
perform his enterprise. He then departed to his pa- 
vilion in the western corner of the ground, where he 
helmed himself openly. In the mean time the spearg 
and swords were brought to the king, who examined 
them, and then sent them to Bourgougne to make his 
choice of each. The trumpets then sounded, and 
the following Proclamation was delivered in a loud 
voice by the Herald at arms. 

« Since it is so, that the most Christian and victo- 
rious Prince, our liege Lord Edward the Fourth, by 
the grace of God King of England and of France, and 
Lord of Ireland, hath licensed and admitted the right 
noble and worshipful lords and knights, the Lord 
Scales, brother to the most high and excellent 
Princess, the Queen our Sovereign Lady, and the 
Count de la Roche, of Burgundy, Earl of Roche and 
Lord of Beresae, to perform certain deeds of arms 
comprised in certain articles delivered to his Highness 
by the said Count, sealed by the said Lord Scales, 
with the seal of his arms; for the augmentation of 
martial discipline, and knightly honour, and for the 
defence of the right of kings and princes, and their 
estates public :—for so much we charge and command 
you, on the behalf of our most dread Sovereign Lord 
here present, and on my Lords the Constable and 
Marshal, that no manner of man of what estate, de- 
gree or condition whatever, approach the lists, save 
such as be assigned, nor to make any noise, mur- 
mur, or shout, or any other manner of token or sign 
whereby the said right noble and worshipful lords and 
knights, who this day are to do their arms within 
these lists, shall be moved, troubled, or comforted, 
upon pain of imprisonment, fine, and ransom, at the 
king’s will.” 

Then the Constable commanded a herald to cry; 
Laissez aller! Then both the champions grasped 
their lances, and spurring their coursers, leapt forth 
from their pavilions into the arena. They then ran 
a course courageously, meeting in the very front 
of the king’s judicial seat, but neither hit his adver- 
sary. Then the Lord Scales cast aside his spear, 
and his garde-bras, and threw open his beaver; Bour- 
gougne did the same. But the Lord Scales was the 
more expeditious; he therefore fetched a circuit, and 
assailed his antagonist with a thrust in the neck, 
He parried the blow, and struck his opponent a home 
blow on his helmet. In the heat of the onset, 
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Bourgougne’s horse became ungovernable, and rushing 
upon the iron pike upon the fore part of Lord Scales’ 
saddle, was wounded in the eye and nostrils, and 
reared up with such violence as to fall backwards and 
throw his rider. ‘The Lord Scales seeing his oppo- 
nent on the ground, turned towards the royal seat 
and held up his sword ; and seeing Bourgougne could 
not rise, he rode straight to the King, and tearing off 
the trappings of his horse, showed that he had no 
champron—armour for the horse’s nose and cheeks. 
The King then commanded Bourgougne to be taken 
up and brought before him; and as it had been stipu- 
lated that on the failure of one horse another might 
be demanded, he was asked if he wished it, and his 
answer was that he declined it. When asked if he 
were wounded, he thanked the King, said he was not 
materially hurt, and was ready to do his arms on foot 
on the morrow. The meeting then broke up. 

On the following day, the champions met with 
nearly the same forms as on the preceding, the same 
noblemen bearing the weapons for the combat on 
foot, consisting of two casting spears, two axes, and 
the same number of daggers. When these weapons 
were presented to the king, he examined the spears 
with care, and observed that they were too danger- 
ous for men who were merely to perform “an act of 
pleasance.” He therefore ordered them to be laid 
aside, and commanded the combatants to confine 
themselves to the other weapons. No sooner had 
the herald given the signal Laissez aller! than the 
Lord Scales threw open the curtains of his pavilion, 
and proceeded into the arena, as lightly as a carpet- 
knight to the dance ; he stood examining his axe, and 


tossing it gayly from hand to hand. Bourgougne was 
not backward to meet him. They advanced to the 
front of the King’s seat, and encountered each other 
manfully, the Lord Scales exclaiming three times, 
“St. George.” 

« The battle,” says Olivier de la Marche, who was 
a witness of the same, “ was very fierce; I never saw 
a fight with axes more fiercely contested ; if the Lord 
of Seales displayed coolness and agility, sure Monsieur 
Bourgougne gave good proof that he was a true 
knight, experienced in arms, and an adept in the craft. 
The former fought with the broad edge of his axe, 
the latter with the small end; the strokes followed 
thickly, and were struck home. The Lord Scales cut 
through one of the ribs of Bourgogne’s coat of mail, 
but in return he received a blow from his antagonist 
on the visor, which seemed to stun him for a moment. 
The King perceiving that the encounter grew warm, 
and that the combatants were for having recourse to 
their daggers, cried in a loud voice, Whoo! and yet 
two or three powerful blows were exchanged before 
they desisted. The Lord Scales fought with his 
visor open, which was thought very jeopardous; the 
Count fought with his closed, but opened it towards 
the close of the action. They were then brought 
before the King, who commanded each of them to give 
the other the hand, and to love one another as true 
brothers in arms; which they did, for they immedi- 
ately interchanged as courteous and friendly language 
as could be imagined. They both quitted the lists, 
carrying their axes on their shoulder, to show that 
they had not been unweaponed. Aad so they retired 
each to his lodging.” 
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Hark! to the deep breathed thunder of the waves! 
Hark! how with demon voice and demon might, 
They sound through all their dark and solemn caves, 

War's dreadful "larum to the ear of night! 


Fierce to the battle, lo! how swift they fly! 
Swelling and foaming in their mad career! 
Their silver banners now salute the sky, 
Now, sinking, mingle with the darkness drear ! 


Fiercer and fiercer wears the frantic night! 
Million on million voices stun the air! 

The mighty. winds come howling to the fight, 
Like long-pent lions bounding from their lair! 


Its brilliant horror now the lightning lends! 
The pealing thunder mingles with the roar 
Of falling torrents, and wild Tumult rends 
Sea, air, and heaven, from shore to viewless shore! 


Unearthly sounds! Sweet Sleep, affrighted, sighs, 
Spreads her soft wings and flies your harsh domain; 
While Terror pale, with strained and fiery eyes, 
And silent Awe begin their solemn reign! 


God—in the hollow of thy hand we lie! 
Death's eager shaft is round us and above; 
Bat clear-eyed Faith, all trustful, points on high 
To that blest beacon-light, thy perfect love! 





FORMATION OF CHARACTER, 


Tue bias of our intellectual and moral character is 
in general given long beforé we are capable of reflect- 
ing on the operation of our own faculties. We re- 
ceive it from the circumstances in which we are first 
placed, and it is in the power of a wise and benevo- 
lent superintendence, which it is the proper business 
of education to exert, to give it a direction which will 
contribute essentially to the improvement and happi- 


ness of the mind to the latest period of existence. 
Education comprehends the direction and modification 
of ail impressions, so far as they are within human 
control, which are made upon the intellectual and 
moral agent, and its object is to bring all the faculties 
of the mind to perfection, and to guard against what- 
ever influences appear capable of preventing or re- 
tarding its progress in improvement. 
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ELLEN CAMPBELL. ° 


A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


* How excellent is woman, when she gives 
To the fine pulses of her spirit sway! 
Her virtues blossom daily, and pour out 
A fragrance upon all, who in her path 
Have a blest fellowship.” 


“ WiLL you please to walk up stairs, Miss Landon, 
sister Ellen is in the dining-room,” said a little girl 
to a young lady who had called early one winter 
morning at the the house of Mr. Campbell, a rich mer- 
chant of P 

“Good morning, Mary,” said Ellen, meeting her 
friend on the landing, « I thought you would find our 
breakfast-room more pleasant than the parlours. It 
is warmer here,” she added, as she ushered her into a 
neat and comfortable apartment, where a large coal 
fire was burning briskly. 

“ The warmest place is the best, such a morning 
as this,” replied her shivering guest, seating herself 
with an air of much satisfaction by the cheerful fire; 
“but what are you about, Ellen? Don’t let me inter- 
rupt you”—and she glanced towards the table that 
stood in the centre of the room, on which were 
placed the breakfast-tray, and a large bowl of warm 
water. 

« Well, then, if your ladyship will excuse me, I 
will go on with my present employment,” returned 
Ellen, smiling, and resuming her station at the table. 

* Truly, you look very interesting in that morning- 
dress and white apron, and a coarse towel in one 
hand and a coffee-cup in the other—what a beautiful 
picture you would make. Oh! that I had an artist’s 
skill to paint you.” 

“ Your humble servant,” retorted Ellen, laughing, 
“is most happy to be in any situation that will call 
forth such a burst of eloquence. Pray, procced, Mr. 
Speaker.” 

“ Well, Miss Ellen Campbell, mistress of all an- 
cient and modern languages, skilled in mathematics, 
and versed in philosophical research, distinguished 
in”. 

At that moment, to the sudden interruption of the 
fair speaker, the door of the breakfast-room opened, 
and Ellen’s little brother, followed by her two young- 
est sisters, ran into the apartment. 

“Good-bye, sister, I am going now,” cried he, 
springing towards her for a parting kiss. 

“Stop, stop, Harry, not so fast, my dear—go, 
speak to Mary—your old friend Mary. There, that 
is a good boy—now take Caroline’s hand, and re- 
member to wait till she calls for you at noon, Try 
to bring home good marks,” said she, kissing the lit- 
tle girls. 

« I shall tell Miss Lucas you helped me in my trans- 
lation,” whispered Caroline, who was just com- 
mencing French. 

* Tell her you first tried very hard yourself, dear 
—but you must walk fast or you will be late,” and 
she hurried them away. 

“ What affectionate little creatures they are,” said 
Mary, as Ellen closed the door after them. “I wish 
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John and Bell were like them. I can’t bear to have 
them with me—they are always teazing me to help 
them with their lessons, or troubling me with their 
noise, But do tell me, Ellen, how you spend your 
time now—do you study as much as vou expected to, 
when you left school ? You remember our long con- 
versation on this subject, one evening ?” 

“I remember it well, Mary. I do not study as 
much as I then supposed I should, for I find there 
are so many things that a woman ought to know, of 
which I am ignorant, that I do not spend more than 
two hours a day with my books.” 

“Two hours a day! why I can’t find even a half 
an hour, What with my music, for besides prac- 
tising on the piano, I take lessons on the harp, now, 
and my needle-work, you know I am embroidering 
the chairs for mamma, and the calls I have to receive 
and return, I cannot find time for reading. I have 
read but few, very few, English books, since we left 
school. I read a little Italian, for mamma is so 
anxious that I should go on with that. How do you 
spend your time.” 

«I am almost afraid to tell you, for fear of seeing 
some new caricature of myself, but if you will pro- 
mise not to laugh, or inflict any new titles upon me, 
you shall take a little peep behind the curtain.” 

“Qh! if that is all, you need not hesitate. I will 
be as grave as you please, and control my risible mus- 
cles as much as possible,” and Mary drew herself up, 
erect in her chair. “ You may imagine me any dig- 
nified personage you choose; so proceed without 
delay.” 

« As soon as I left school,” replied Ellen, smiling, 
“mamma entrusted my own room to my special care. 
Among my first duties in the morning is putting this 
in order, so that it may look neat even to her obser- 
vant eye, The hour immediately before breakfast, I 
spend with the children, in assisting them with their 
lessons, which I find a very useful employment both 
to myself and them, as it obliges me to review many 
of my old studies. After breakfast and prayers, I ac- 
company mamma into the kitchen, and take what 
she calls a ‘lesson in domestic economy’—here I am 
generally busy under her directions for an hour. The 
next two hours I pass in my study, and afterwards 
take my sewing until the dinner hour. This is one 
of the most pleasant parts of my day, as we do not 
have many morning visiters, and mamma and I gre 
usually alone. But, Mary, I am wearying you by my 
long description.” 

«Oh! no, go on—I am exceedingly interested.” 

« After dinner I give Caroline a lesson on the piano, 
and then we walk till tea. My evenings are spent in 
practising and sewing, and sometimes when we have 
no company, I take turns with papa in reading aloud.” 
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« But, pray, Ellen, of what use is all your Latin 
and Greek, and the knowledge you studied so hard 
to acquire at school, if you are to spend your time 
now in keeping your room in order, in learning to 
sweep and dust, and cook, and mend; why it is a 
waste of time for you to do what a servant can do.” 

« Time is certainly of more value than money. I 
should think your remark just, were I to employ my- 
self in these occupations to such an extent as to ne- 
glect all mental culture-—but, Mary, I cannot think 
that hour thrown away which is passed in acquiring 
a knowledge of those duties, which, if I am never 
obliged to perform myself, I ought to know how to 
direct others to do. As for my studies, if my atten- 
tion is to be so confined to them that I must give up 
that acquaintance with domestic arrangements, which 
a woman must possess to make her home pleasant, 
and herself respected and beloved by its inmates, it 
would have been better for my parents to have given 
me a plain English education, or such a one as fe- 
males acquired in the days of our ancestors.” 

« How eloquent you are, Ellen! It is a pity your 
arguments should be lost—but, really, I never could 
endure to spend my time in this strange way. I do 
not trouble myself.about such things. I hate plain 
sewing; I never took a stitch of mending in my life.” 

«“ I acknowledge that in themselves such duties 
are not always pleasant; but if we feel that we can 
in this way contribute to the happiness of those we 
love, the most tiresome task becomes delightful. I 
confess I feel more pleasure when mamma praises 
me for a successful effort in this department, than I 
did at school, when commended by our teacher for 
having translated my lesson well.” 

“I wish you success in all your domestic exploits, 
Ellen, but I have neither time nor inclination for 
them. You will make a fine, matronly housewife, no 
doubt. But here I have been sitting all this time, 
without telling you the object of my early call.” 

Mary then proceeded to inform her friend, that the 
design of her visit was to insist upon Ellen's joining 
a select company of her young friends to meet the 
next evening. 

«IT have invited but a very few,” she said, as Ellen 
hesitated ; “and you know all who are to be present 
but Miss Duval, a young lady from the South, who 
is staying with my cousin, and even if you did not, 
Charles Grafton would protect you from a host of 
strangers. Now, do not blush so deeply,” she added, 
observing the crimson flush that overspread her com- 
panion’s face, “ we all know how matters are going 
on between two of our friends.” 

After several lively sallies, much to Ellen’s dis- 
composure, having obtained the desired promise, the 
laughing girl departed. 

Ellen Campbell and Mary Landon had been school- 
mates together. ‘They had resided near each oiher, 
and for several years had been constant companions. 
They were about the same age, and had both left 
school when eighteen, about three months before the 
conversation recorded above, took place. Though 
agpciating intimately together, they were totally un- 
ie in all their plans, wishes, and aims. The object 
of Mary’s studies and accomplishments was to gain 
admiration—of Ellen’s, to render herself more useful, 
more capable of diffusing happiness around her. To 
shine in society, to be praised by its flattering throng, 
as intelligent, accomplished, and lovely, was Mary's 
ruling desire—to be esteemed and beloved by the do- 


mestic circle Ellen’s ardent wish. Mrs. Campbell 
believed that “ woman’s province is home,” that here 
she ought to shine, to comfort and gladden; and 
taught not only by precept, but by her mother’s bright 
example, Ellen early learned to value most highly 
those acquisitions which would fit her to be useful 
and happy at her own fire-side. Educated with such 
different views and feelings, it was but natural, that 
when they were no longer thrown by circumstances 
together, and especially after Mr. Landon’s removal 
to a distant part of the city, the intimacy existing be- 
tween the young friends wag gradually relinquished, 
and soon gave signs of total decay. They still called, 
however, at each other’s dwellings, still spoke kindly 
when they met, and occasionally passed an evening 
together. 

Ellen found Mary’s “ select company” much larger 
than she had expected, and not feeling disposed to 
join the gay groups collected in different parts of the 
room, she gladly took refuge in a quiet corner to 
which Charles Grafton directed her. Here being 
joined by several young friends whose feelings were 
congenial with her ewn, she hoped to spend a plea- 
sant, rational evening. Above affectation, and free 
from all pedantry or desire of display, there was an 
ease and simplicity in Ellen’s manners, that, united 
to youthful vivacity, gave great charms to her intelli- 
gent conversation. She was not beautiful, but intel- 
lect and feeling were written on every feature of her 
face. Her countenance might, indeed, be styled the 
« index of her soul,” for in itsever-varying expression 
might be read every thought and desire of her warm 
heart. Strangers might pass her by, unnoticed, but 
in proportion as she was known by those who could 
appreciate her value, she was admired and loved. 

«“ What do you find so attractive in this corner?” 
said Mary Landon, interrupting a conversation in 
which the little circle had become so engrossed, that 
they had almost forgotten the circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. «OO, here is Ellen, according 
to her usual custom, stowed away in some quiet nook, 
looking with contempt through the *‘ loop-holes’ of 
her retreat on the great * Babel’ around her. Do you 
think I mean to let you sit here all the evening? No, 
no, I have not come to increase your party, but to 
scatter it,” added she, refusing a seat which had been 
offered her; “* Miss Duval has heard of you, Ellen, 
from my cousin, and wishes for an acquaintance. I 
have promised to introduce you. Don’t look so dis- 
consolate, Mr. Grafton,” she continued, as Ellen rose 
to accompany her, “you are at liberty to follow in 
in our train.” 

“ How beautiful !” whispered Grafton, as, after the 
usual compliments between the ladies, he led Ellen 
to a seat near the fair stranger. 

Miss Duval’s face was, indeed, one of almost fault- 
less beauty, her form delicately proportioned, and her 
manners soft and winning in the extreme. Arrayed 
in a dress of the most finished elegance, her dark 
hair arranged in rich clusters round her brow, she re- 
clined gracefully on a sofa, surrounded by a group of 
admirers, who hung with delight upon every word 
that fell from her lips. Ellen thought her the most 
fascinating creature she had ever seen. For a short 
time she, too, joined in the admiration such wit and 
such beauty excited, but gradually the sense of plea- 
sure diminished, until, at last, she sighed to see that 
one, on whom nature had lavished so many charms, 
was yet so entirely destitute of those qualities which 
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alone could endear her as a companion and friend.— 
Conscious of her claims on the attention of those 
around her, and vain of the general notice she at- 
tracted, Miss Duval drank in eagerly the praises that 
met her ear, while every look, word, and action, was 
characterized by a desire of display. Wearied by the 
elegant nonsense, for such alone could be styled the 
conversation around her, Ellen felt relieved when the 
soft notes of the piano attracted the attention of the 
group, and Miss Duval was petitioned to play. Graf- 
ton begged to be allowed to hand her to the instru- 
ment, and with a smile of bewitching sweetness she 
yielded to his request, and placed her small white hand 
on his arm. In a most difficult piece of music she 
exhibited a brilliant and finished execution, and then 
turning to the sprightly air of a popular song, she 
poured forth her full, rich voice, filling the apartment 
with sweet melody. Murmurs of applause followed 
each attempt, but Ellen heard them not, fur her eye 
was rivetted on Grafton, who hung over the fair min- 
strel with the most devoted attention, and, at last, led 
her smiling from the instrument, and placed himself 
by her side on the sofa. Ellen did not wonder that 
Miss Duval appeared gratified by his marked notice, 
for handsome, intelligent, and polished, Grafton could 
scarcely fail to please. In vain she tried to converse 
with her usual animation—her eye still followed all 
his movements with an anxiety so painful and ab- 
sorbing, that every effort at conversation became 
more and more forced, and she, at length, became 
quite silent, Vexed that she had not more self-com- 
mand, and perplexed with the new and painful emo- 
tions that filled her mind, she gladly welcomed the 
hour when ¢he party broke up, and she found herself 
alone with Grafton, on their way home. He was all 
gaiety and spirits, and said he had never passed a 
more delightful evening. Ellen sighed, remembering 
the quiet hours they had enjoyed at her parents’ fire- 
side. If Grafton heard her sigh, he did not, as usual, 
ask the cause, but abruptly broke the long silence 
that followed, by inquiring how she was pleased with 
the young stranger. Ellen answered with her usual 
frankness and sincerity. He was silent for a moment, 
and then commended her discernment, but in a man- 
ner so cold, so unlike that which he usually wore to- 
wards her, that she feared he was displeased. 

“Surely, he cannot admire Miss Duval,” thought 
she, “ who is so unlike what he has told me a woman 
ought to be, and what she must be to command 
his esteem. Why is he displeased at my reply re- 
specting her ?” 

Ellen could not answer the question, and scarce- 
ly knowing how to act, she felt relieved when, on 
reaching home, they parted. 

The father of Charles Grafton and Mr. Campbell 
had been friends and classmates at college, and even 
after they had entered on the duties of manhood, had 
preserved for several years a kind and constant inter- 
course. They both married early in life, Mr. Grafton 
selecting the West for his residence, while his friend 
remained in his native place. No intercourse had 
taken place between the families until three months 
before the commencement of our narrative, when Mr. 
Campbell received a letter from his old friend, intro- 
ducing its bearer as his eidest son, who wished to 
spend a few months in the city before entering upon 
the practice of law, for which profession he was de- 
signed. Mr. Campbell received the young stranger 


with all that warmth and kindness which his early 


intimacy with his father would naturally inspire, in- 
viting him to consider his house as his home, and 
himself a member of its cheerful circle. It had been 
arranged that Charles was to reside with the gentle- 
man, under whom his studies were to be pursued, but 
he readily promised to spend all his leisure hours with 
the family of his friend. Nor was his promise for- 
gotten. Evening after evening found him their de- 
lighted guest, the sharer of all their domestic happi- 
ness. Charles discovered attractions there which no 
other society could present. Henry, Mr. Campbell’s 
eldest son, was a pleasant and intelligent companion, 
and Ellen more than realized his beau-ideal of female 
loveliness. She combined all the simplicity and fresh- 
ness of girlhood with the depth and reflection of ma- 
turer years, Between them there existed that conge- 
niality of thought and feeling which is so delightful to 
youthful minds. They read, sang and walked together, 
and it soon became evident that a stronger tie than 
friendship united their young hearts. Ellen had seen 
nothing of the world, and Charles, though several 
years her senior, had tasted only of its pleasures, 
The future was bright before them—experience had 
cast no shadow over their path—all to them was new 
and beautiful. Charles had never openly avowed his 
attachment to Ellen, but only a formal declaration 
was wanting, all that looks, and actions, and “ whis- 
pered words” could speak, had long been told, and, 
unconsciously, yet with all the warmth and unshaken 
confidence of youth, she loved and trusted him. Ac- 
customed to be the sole object of his exclusive and 
open attentions, she had marked, with surprise and 
pain, the evident admiration for another which his 
conduct had evinced on the evening spent at Miss 
Landon’s; for one, too, who, in her high estimate of 
his character, Ellen felt was unworthy of his regard. 
She tried to convince herself that this alone was the 
cause of the conflicting emotions that agitated her 
bosom, but her heart whispered too loudly the fearful 
truth, and in that hour of serious reflection she dis- 
covered with what intensity all her desires and hopes 
were concentrated round one frail being. 

Several weeks passed after the evening spent at 
Miss Landon’s, and Ellen saw but little of Charles 
Grafton. He called several times, but his visits were 
short and hurried. He assigned as a cause the many 
engagements pressing upon him, as the time appoint- 
ed for his return to his family approached. There 
was generally a reserve and embarrassment in his 
manner towards his former friends, that destroyed all 
the pleasure of their intercourse, or, as was some- 
times the case, a gaiety evidently forced, and follow- 
ed by moments of painful abstraction. At length, 
even these occasional meetings were discontinued, 
and they only heard of him as mingling in the cir- 
cles of fashion, one of the most flattering and devoted 
of Miss Duval’s admirers, His character now ap- 
peared in its true light. Brilliant, intelligent, and 
amiable, he had not that strength of mind, that fix- 
edness of purpose, and firmness in the path of recti- 
tude, which are so essential in the formation of cha- 
racter, and the want of which can be supplied by no 
other qualities, however pleasing. Fascinated by 
Miss Duval’s beauty and accomplishments, and gov- 
erned by his fancy and the transient feelings of plea. 
sure her society afforded, he did not pause to consider 
the motives of his actions, but lavished on her those 
attentions which his conscience told him belonged to 
another, As he had never openly avowed his attach. 
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ment to Ellen, he tried to convince himself that in 
his intercourse with her he had only acted as any 
man had a right to do—that his words and actions 
did not necessarily express a stronger regard than 
friendship—and, if misinterpreted, he did not deserve 
blame. Still, he really esteemed Ellen, and often, 
when wearied with the gay scenes around him, me- 
mory recalled the peaceful hours he had enjoyed with 
her, he felt with pain and mortification how unwor- 
thy he had proved of her pure and noble trust. He 
would willingly have retraced his steps, sought again 
his former place in her regard, but he knew that her 
aflections were too entirely under the control of an 
enlightened judgment, ever to be bestowed on one, 
who had shown that he possessed not those high and 
heavenly principles which influenced her own con- 
duct. He longed to seek new scenes and employ- 
ments, and gladly welcomed the hour of his depar- 
ture, when, after a hurried interview with Mr. Camp- 
bell’s family, he actually found himself on his way 
home. 

There is nothing more painful to a noble mind 
than the knowledge that its affections have been 
misplaced—that the friend on whom it relied has 
proved unworthy of its trust. The more entire the 
confidence, the more intense is the pain produced by 
the discovery of deception. 

When the thought first crossed Ellen’s mind that 
she was forsaken by one who had sought and obtain- 
ed her young heart, she repulsed it as unworthy of 
herself, and unjust tohim. But the eye of love can- 
not long be deceived, and from his altered manner, 
far more convincing than words, she soon learned the 
truth. Had the whole werld risen up and accused 
him of neglect, she would have stood firm in un- 
shaken confidence—but that averted eye, that cold 
address, that dread of any allusion to the past, spoke 
a language that could not be mistaken, Long, weary 
days, and sleepless nights followed. Ellen would 
have concealed the bitter anguish that bowed down 
her spirit, and she strove to maintain that cheerful- 
ness that had ever made her the life of her happy 
home—but the effort seemed vain. Her smile lost 
its brightness, and her voice its playful tones. Her 
pale cheek, and the tears that could not always be 
repressed at the delicate, though silent, expressions of 
sympathy, from the loving group around her, told to 
those faithful hearts a tale of secret grief. ‘There is 
one ear that is ever opened to the sorrows of the chil- 
dren of men, and into His bosom, whom she had 
early chosen as her Redeemer and Guide, she poured 
forth all her sorrow, and found that balm, which no 
earthly hand can bestow. 

Ellen could not believe that Grafton would leave 
her, perhaps for years, without an explanation, or, at 
least, some expression of sorrow for the misery he 
had caused, and with a kind of indefinite hope, she 
dreaded yet longed for the hour of his departure. The 
desired moment came, they met, they parted, without 
one word or look of regret! During their brief inter- 
view, Grafton’s manner was embarrassed, and agitated, 
but Ellen, calm and dignified, with a woman’s pride, 
exhibited no trace of emotion. There was even a 
smile on her pale lips, as she wished him a safe return 
to his home and friends, though in her heart, the 
bitter, fearful consciousness that she was indeed for- 
saken, desolate, alone ! 

It is not easy to convince the judgment, when 
biassed by prejudice, but oh! how much more ensy, 


than to control the deep, unmeasured feelings of the 
heart, Ellen knew that Grafton was unworthy of her 
esteem and confidence, :hat he was not what she had 
believed him to be, and yet it seemed to her that she 
could never cease to love kim—never forget. But 
her mind soon rose superior to the stroke that had 
reduced its wonted strength, and she determined, in 
humble reliance on His assistance, whose “ strength 
is made perfect” in man’s weakness, not to suffer 
herself to be a victim to the indulgence of feeling. 
With all the mental energy she had acquired from 
study and early discipline of mind, she endeavoured 
to oppose the current that threatened to sweep away 
every barrier. She removed from her sight every 
object, however dear, that had a tendency to recall 
the past—destroyed all the little mementoes he had 
given her, once so highly prized, so precious—laid 
aside the books they had perused together, and sub- 
stituted in their places, others that required her most 
patient thought and attention. She gave up those 
hours of lonely musing, so pleasing yet dangerous 
to her sensitive and wounded spirit, and sought to 
interest herself in the happiness of those around her, 
to busy her thoughts in the minutie of domestic life, 
and in seeking thus the happiness of others, to forget 
herself. This effort at self-control was very painful, 
and, at first, attempted with little hope or prospect 
of suecess. The slightest trifle could awaken recol- 
lections that destroyed all the composure she had 
struggled to gain, and the same severe effurts were 
to be again repeated. Still she persevered, seeking 
not to do her own will, but the will of her “ Father 
in heaven,” and finding sweet peace in the knowledge 
that all trials, however severe, would “ work together” 
for her lasting good. 

Two years passed rapidly away, and Ellen looked 
back upon that early affliction as the greatest bless- 
ing of her life, and as she reaped the benefits of the 
painful lessons it had taught, her heart rose up con- 
tinually in gratitude and love to the Almighty Dis- 
poser of her ways. Her affections had lost none of 
their native fervour, but chastened and subdued, they 
followed the dictates of her judgment, matured and 
strengthened by necessary discipline. Once she had 
been in danger of being led astray by a brilliant and 
easily excited imagination, but the veil had been re- 
moved from her eyes, and she had looked upon things 
in some degree, as they really were, and now, though 
still demanding constant control, it retained generally, 
its subordinate station in her mind, imparting, yet, 
that glow and beauty to the every day scenes of life, 
which give sueh charms to youth. Of Charles Grafton 
she had heard, as having married a rich and beautiful 
girl, and with her leading a life of fashionable dissi- 
pation. The tidings had awakened the deepest regret, 
not for herself, but for him, that he had so soon de- 
parted from those pure principles that had appeared 
to influence him in early life. While she rejoiced in 
her own escape from temptation, her fervent prayers 
arose that he might be led back again to the “ path 
of peace.” Regarded by her parents not only as an 
affectionate daughter, but a faithful and devoted 
friend, and endeared to her brothers and sisters as 
their most beloved companion, counsellor and guide, 
Ellen’s hours passed rapidly and usefully in her own 
cheerful home. 

“I do hope that is no one coming in to call you 
away, sister Ellen,” said little Harry Campbell, one 
evening when in the midst of a story to which he was 
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listening with the most intense ipterest, he heard the 
door-bell ring, and immediately after a movement in 
the hall. 

“So you want to keep sister all to yourself, my 
son,” remarked his father, smiling. 

Before the little boy could reply, the door of the 
parlour was thrown open, and a gentleman of a tall, 
commanding figure entered. Mr. Campbell rose with 
his usual politeness to welcome the stranger. 

« Am I then so entirely forgotten ?” inquired their 
guest, while an arch smile passed over his fine fea- 
tures. 

«“ Frederick Leslie!” burst at once from the lips 
of the astonished group, as they recognized a long 
absent, but not forgotten friend, and pressed eagerly 
around him to offer their affectionate greetings on his 
return. 

Five years had, indeed, altered the wanderer. The 
handsome, graceful youth from whom they had parted 
with so much regret, had returned in all the vigour 
and pride of manhood. He was the eldest son of Mr. 
Campbell’s mercantile partner, and had been the fa- 
vourite playfellow and companion of his children. 
When at twenty years of age he had been selected 
by his father to act as his agent in a foreign port, he 
had separated from them with much sorrow. Through- 
out his protracted absence, in the hurry and bustle 
of life, he still remembered them, and on his unex- 
pected return, his first inquiry, after receiving the 
embraces of his family, was for the friends of his 
youth, 

Seated now at their quiet fireside, near Henry, his 
loved and faithful friend, and opposite to Ellen, from 
whose speaking countenance his eye seldom wander- 
ed, he answered their kind and eager inquiries, and 
with that noble frankness and graceful ease that won 
him admiration and esteem, wherever he moved, re- 
counted his adventures during those long years of ab- 
sence. In the interest caused by this recital, the 
evening wore away, nor was it until a late hour that 
the young friends rose to separate. 

“T did not expect to find you so much altered, 
Miss Ellen,” said Frederick, as he took leave of her 
for the evening, “I have always pictured you to my 
mind as the timid, blushing school-girl, whose books 
and umbrella I was so anxious to carry every stormy 
day; I should have rejoiced then,” he added, in a 
lower tone, while a slight flush crossed his manly 
brow, “ if it had rained all the year round.” 

Frederick Leslie had returned, at the desire of his 
father, to fill an important station then vacant in a 
flourishing town in the west. The time appointed 
for his departure arrived, but still he lingered amid the 
scenes and friends of his youth, nor did he leave them, 
until he had obtained from Ellen the promise, that 
she would share through life, his home, his fortune 
and his love. 

“ So your friend, Ellen Campbell, is married, Mary,” 
said Mr. Lennox to his wife, (formerly Miss Landon) 
about a year after the events recorded above. 

The remark seemed to arouse his wife, who, after 
their return from the dining-room, had thrown herself 
languidly on the sofa, while her husband perused in 
silence, the long columns of a newspaper. 

“ Indeed! I did not know her marriage was to 
take place so soon,” replied Mary, in a tone of un- 
usual interest. “ Well, I hope she may be happy. 
Frederick Leslie is a fine young man, very active and 
enterprising, but not such a person as I supposed 


Ellen would select. I should not think he would 
suit her at all.” 

« Why not, pray?” inquired her husband. 

«0, he is not literary enough for Ellen. You 
know how fond she is of books. Even when we 
were young girls, she would prefer spending an even- 
ing alone, in reading, to going out to the most pleas- 
ant party imaginable. She was always a strange 
girl about some things.” 

“If her oddities are all of this nature, I should 
think they would be rather pleasant to her husband,” 
replied Mr. Lennox, archly. 

“ She is going to live in the west, too,” continued 
his wife, without noticing his -remark, “ in a small 
country town, and will have very little, if any conge- 
nial society. I don’t see of what use her talents and 
accomplishments are to be in such a situation, where 
she may find it difficult to get even servants to work 
for her. I should die of ennui I am sure.” 

“It is very probable you would,” returned her 
husband with a smile of bitterness, “ but perhaps 
Ellen is so romantic as to expect to find sufficient 
happiness in her family and home.” 

“She wil! be disappointed if she does,” answered 
Mary, quickly. Mr. Lennox threw aside his paper 
and hastily left the room. Mary listened to his rece- 
ding footsteps, until she knew from the sound of the 
street door closing, that he had left the house, and 
then, throwing herself back upon the sofa, sank into 
a train of melancholy reflections. 

But a little more than a year had passed, since, as 
a youthful bride, she had been an object of envy to 
the gay circle in which she moved. Her husband 
was one of the most wealthy and fashionable young 
men of the city, and Mary was proud of the conquest 
she had made, while he, dazzled by her wit and bril- 
liant accomplishments, did not pause to consider 
whether one, who shone with such eclat in society, 
would grace with equal ease the more retired scenes 
of domestic life. He did not wish that his wife should 
give up society, but, when after their bridal festivities 
were over, and they returned to the every day scenes 
of life, he found that she was dissatisfied, if obliged 
to pass an evening without the excitement of com- 
pany, and displeased if he was not able to accompany 
her to every place of fashionable resort, he felt cha- 
grined and disappointed. Her total ignorance of do- 
mestic concerns was often, too, very annoying; but 
the most serious evil was her excessive extravagance, 
that, in the present state of his affairs, which had of 
late become somewhat embarrassed from the pressure 
of the times, was absolutely startling. He had com- 
municated to her some of the cares that were press- 
ing upon him, but had failed to arouse her energy or 
incite her to exertion, and, perplexed and discouraged, 
he sought in other scenes, the comfort denied him at 
home. It was on the evident alteration in his man- 
ner towards her, that Mary mused, and she might, 
perhaps, have determined to endeavour to win back 
his affections by the gentle and soothing tenderness 
of a wife, had not the entrance of a fashionable visiter 
banished all her reflections. 

It was with the entire consent and approval of her 
parents, that Ellen became the wife of one, who had 
known and loved her from her childhood. There was 
sufficient congeniality in their dispositions to produce 
the most perfect harmony of feeling, and yet that 
difference in character, which fitted them to be mutu- 
ally a blessing and support to each other. 
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Amid all her bright visions of future happiness with 
the companion of her choice, Ellen could not break 
asunder the tender ties that bound her to the home 
and friends of her infancy, without the most painful 
emotions ; yet strong in that love 


“ That taking in its hand the joys of home, 
The tenderest melodies of tuneful years, 
Yea, and its own life also, lays them all, 
Meek and unblenching, on a mortal’s breast,” 


she turned with unshaken trast to him who was now 
to be her earthly “all,” and departed to dwell amid 
new and distant scenes. 

It was at the close of a beautiful day in autumn, 
that, after a long and wearisome journey, the travel- 
lers beheld, at a distance, their long desired home. 
The road, during the last day, had been through a 
rough and uncultivated portion of the West, where 
no vestige of civilization met the eye, excepting at an 
interval of many miles, when the low, rude cabin of 
the hardy settler, with his few acres of cleared land, 
rose to show, that, even here, the white man’s foot 
had penetrated, and sought to procure, amid its un- 
frequented wilds, a hard-earned, yet independent sub- 
sistence. From the solitude of this mountainous 
district, they had passed into a more fertile and cul- 
tivated country, until, having ascended an intervening 
hill, they saw, stretched out beneath them, the little 
village that was henceforth to be their abode. It lay 
in quiet beauty before them, encircled by a chain of 
gentle hills, that seemed ta shut it in from all the 
world, and gradually increasing in height as they 
extended towards the west, were lost in the dark 
outline of the distant mountains, that there lifted their 
noble summits to the clouds. Their sluping sides 
were, in some places, waving with rich fields of golden 
grain, while, in others, the lofty forests still stood in 
all their native pride, robed in the varied and brilliant 
hues with which autumn paints each fading leaf, The 
sun, amid clouds of parting splendour, was sinking 
slowly beneath the horizon, its last rays still lingered 
over the quiet landscape, tinging with glittering radi- 
ance the low spire of the village church, and reflect. 
ing, with mellow light, on the clear bosom of a mur- 
muring stream, the little dwellings and gardens that 
rose on its banks. It was a scene of peaceful love- 
liness, and the travellers paused and gazed on it in 
silent delight and admiration. 

“That is our home, my Ellen,” said Frederick, 
breaking the silence, and pointing as he spoke to a 
large, white dwelling, that embosomed in blooming 
gardens and green fields, looked fitted indeed to be 
the abode of domestic love and peace. “ How often 
during the last long year, I used to climb this hill, 
that I might know how it would appear, when first 
it met your view, and anticipate that happy hour, 
when it would no more be lonely.” 

The tears that filled Ellen’s eyes were her only 


In her new home, Ellen found herself surrounded 
by difficult and untried duties. The only servants 
whom she was able to procure were ignorant of the 
proper manner of discharging their offices, and re- 
quired the most patient and minute teaching, while, 
with her own skilful hands, she was obliged to pre- 
pare all the little delicacies she needed. Surrounded 
by such circumstances, Ellen rejoiced daily, that in 
youth, instead of seeking only accomplishments, her 
attention had been given to the more retired and un- 


ostentatious duties of domestic life, and felt amply 
repaid for every exertion by her husband’s smile and 
commendaticn. To him, home was the sweetest spot 
on earth, while every day revealed some new excel- 
lency in her character, who was its ornament and 
treasure. Thrown early upon his own resources 
amid the active labours of public life, Frederick had 
found but little time or opportunity for literary pur. 
suits. His information had been derived chiefly from 
observation and reflection; he had studied character 
as he saw it every day developed by men around him, 
and learned from experience those lessons, which 
impart true wisdom. Possessing, thus, that peculiar 
knowledge which rendered him a shield and a guide 
to the youthful inexperience and artless simplicity of 
his wife, he found in her a companion, not only fitted 
to bless, with kind sympathy and love, but, by her 
superior intellectual acquirements, to elevate the tone 
of his mind, correct and purify his taste, and ennoble 
his whole character, 

Years of checkered joy and grief hastened by. 
Fair children grew up in their path shedding gladness 
round the domestic hearth. Within their home all 
was still happiness and peace, though sorrow and 
death had entered it. Of their first-born it had been 
written “he is not,” but they had ever added, in 
meek faith and submission, “God hath taken him,” 
Gray locks were mingled with the dark hair that had 
once graced the brow of Frederick Leslie. Ellen’s 
cheek was paler, and her eye had lost some of its 
youthful brightness, but her countenance still retained 
that peaceful expression, that had rendered her face 
so lovely in girlhood. For her children she unlocked 
the rich treasures of her intellect, and with a mo- 
ther’s love trained their youthful minds, and imparted 
that knowledge which would make them most useful 
and happy in future years, Every hour bore witness 
to the blessed effects of her gentle teachings. 

A long, cheerful winter evening was drawing to a 
close. It had passed quickly amid the youthful mirth 
of the smiling group that had been seated at the bright 
fireside, enjoying with their happy parents the innocent 
and heartfelt delights of a family circle. The warm 
parlour was now almost deserted. The laughing 
babe, the pet and plaything of the loving group, lay 
locked in its calm slumbers, in the low cradle by its 
mother’s side. The rosy cheeked boy that had sat, 
exulting, on his father’s knee, and the gentle child 
who had stood quietly by his side, holding his hand 
in hers and sharing with her merry brother, the 
amusement their fond parent afforded them, had 
kissed their soft “ good night,” and reposed in each 
other’s arms. One fair girl, the eldest of the band, 
alone lingered to finish the last pages of a volume she 
had been intently perusing, in spite of her little bro. 
ther’s repeated invitations to “ come and hear papa’s 
funny stories.”” She, too, soon received their parting 
caress, and, with a noiseless step, stole quietly from 
the room. Frederick’s eye watched with a father’s 
pride each movement of her light, graceful form, 

“She is so much like you, Ellen,” he said, seating 
himself by his wife, and gently taking her hand in 
his, “ she has the same dark hair and eyes, the same 
blush and smile, that I used to admire so much when 
you were a timid girl, and I, a bashful, awkward boy. 
Whatever may be her lot in future years I can ask 
for her no higher blessing, than, that in character, in 
mind and heart, she may resemble her beloved mo- 
ther.” 
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“I thought, my love,” he continued, while his 
voice trembled with feeling, as he saw the emotion 
of his lovely wife, « when I brought you a fair bride 
to this distant home, that I knew the value of the 


prize I had gained, but every hour since that happy 
day has taught me how rich a gift, how invaluable a 
treasure I obtained in Ellen Campbell !” 

C. 
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HAWTHORNDEN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POET DRUMMOND, WHO FORMERLY RESIDED THERE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I woo’p thy spirit, sweetest bard, 
Here, in thy native wild, 

The bright stream murmuring on beneath,— 
The rock above me pil’d. 


I stood beside the ancient oak,* 
By thee so classic made, 

And listen’d for thy tuneful voice 
Within thy favourite glade. 


They show’d the weapon of the Bruce— 
Why was such relic there? 

A swordt amid the peaceful shades 
That Nature made so fair! 


Along thy labyrinthian caves 
With wondering glance I trod, 

And rested on thy garden seat 
Amid the flower-strewn sod. 


Yet ah! our times are not like thine, 
We tread a beaten track, 

The sound of ringing gold we love,— 
Come, with thy sweet lyre back :— 


Yea, come, with all the soul of song, 
Nurs’d in this hallow’d dell, 

And teach us of the high delights 
Thou here did’st learn so well :— 


Nor let us from these varied scenes 
Of strong enchantment part, 
*Till we have better learn’d to prize 


The music of the heart. 


England. 


* A large and venerable tree, under whose spreading branches the poet Drummond received a visit from Ben Jonson, 


whom he addressed with characteristic simplicity, 


** Welcome—welcome—royal Ben:” 


While the laureate replied, 


“ Thank ye—thank ye—Hawthornden.” 


+t The sword of Robert Bruce, which among other relics, is exhibited at Hawthornden, the preset seat of Sir Francis 


Drammond Walker. 





ABUSE OF WORDS. 


One of the most powerful instruments of vice, the 
most fatal of all its poisoned weapons, is the abuse of 
words, by which good and bad feeling are blended to- 
gether, and its deformity concealed, from an apparent 
alliance to some proximate virtue. Prodigality and 
dissipation are liberality and high spirit. Covet- 
ousness, frugality. Flattery, good breeding. As so- 


ciety advances in civilization, the power of this en- 
gine does not diminish. To give harsh deeds soft 
names is one of the evils of refinement. In prevent- 
ing this confusion ; in preventing this abuse of words ; 
in sustaining a high tone of moral feeling, by giving 
harsh names to harsh deeds, the preseryation of the 
boundaries between virtue and vice mainly depends. 
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WOODBRIDGE. 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


[Concluded from page 114.} 


PART FOURTH, 


Iv chanced that just at that time Mr. Stapleford, the 
father of our heroine, had some commercial business 
which made it necessary for him to visit Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. He left New York in the earliest 
morning line, and having reached the Delaware and 
dined in the boat, his attention, as he sat reading on 
deck, was withdrawn from the newspaper by the 
conversation of two ladies who occupied seats just in 
front of him. One of the dames proved to be Mrs. 
Squanderfield. She had come on board at Bristol, 
and expressed great delight at meeting her friend, 
Mrs. Pinchington, who had been taken in at Burling- 
ton. Both ladies talked in a very audible under-tone, 
and Mr, Stapleford thought of changing his place ’till 
he waa startled by hearing the name of his daughter. 
Curiosity then triumphed over every other considera- 
tion, and, keeping his eyes on the paper, he sat still 
and listened. 

« A-propos, my dear Mrs. Pinchington”—proceed- 
ed Mrs, Squanderfield—*“ you have not yet told me 
the particulars of the great Woodbridge dinner. I 
was out when you came home from it—and yester- 
day morning, as we went up the river, you know how 
I was beset by that persevering man, Mr. Bulkwor- 
thy, who monopolized me the whole time ; as, to say 
the truth, he always does whenever we meet.” 

“ You seemed very well pleased to be thus monpo- 
lized”—treplied Mrs. Pinchington, with a Sardonic 
smile.—* lf you had chosen to change your seat, he 
could not have made much progress in following you, 
with his immense size and his gouty foot. However, 
my dear Mrs, Squanderfield, let me advise you, as a 
friend, to take care what you are about. Old fat men 
are not always rich: though silly girls and dashing 
widows seem to think so. Neither is the gout always 
caused by high living, and therefore a proof that they 
have a great deal to live on. Besides, by not paying their 
debts, they may get the gout at other people’s expense.” 

“How you run on”—answesed Mrs. Squander- 
field—evidently desirous of changing the subject — 
* But do tell me how the Woodbridge dinner-party 
went off. I suppose, as usual, Mrs. W. was superb- 
ly drest. I know she got every thing new for the 
occasion, for I was with her when she bought all her 
paraphernalia. That pearl-coloured figured satin 
could not have cost less than fifty dollars by the time 
it was made up—and that laced pelerine was forty. 
What a passion she has for laced pelerines. I know 
that she has six others, all equally elegant and costly. 
Then the blond cap and French flowers, that she 
bought to wear on the back of her head, was fifteen. 
When I am out shopping with Mrs. Woodbridge, it 
almost makes my hair stand on end to see how readi- 
ly she agrees to buying the most extravagant things, 
and things which she cannot possibly want. I cannot 


imagine where she finds room to stow away all her 
dead stock. Her husband will find that the dressing 
alone of his pretty doll will add to his annual ex. 
penses, not merely hundreds of dollars, but actually 
thousands, I was telling my friends at Bristol all 
about the Woodbridges ; and they agree with me that 
the poor man little knows what is before him. I have 
asked several New Yorkers about her family, and 
they say that old Stapleford’s wife is a bye-word, even 
there, for her extravagance in dress.” 

Mr. Stapleford changed colour, and looked off from 
his paper, and could not suppress a deep sigh—and 
then made an effort to appear more intent on his read- 
ing than ever. 

«I have heard, also”—continued Mrs, Squander- 
field— (and from persons who have been at her 
house,) that in her domestic concerns there never 
was a meaner skin-flint than that same Mrs, Staple- 
ford. One of my New York friends told me she had 
a cook that had once lived at Stapleford’s. On some 
grand uccasion, when they were to have an apple- 
pie, Mrs. S. gave out six apples to pare and quarter ; 
and then she came into the kitchen and counted the 
bits of apple, and because there were only twenty-two 
pieces instead of twenty-four, she scolded the cook 
violently, and ended by calling her a thief. So the 
woman went right out of the house, leaving the din- 
ner at a stand. Of course she told the apple-story 
every where, and in a day or two it was all over 
New York.” 

Mr. Stapleford’s sigh was now audible—for he re- 
membered this cook, (the best they ever had,) and he 
was well aware of the circumstances attending her 
departure. The ladies, however, were sitting with 
their backs that way, and did not observe him. After 
pausing a minute to take breath, Mrs. Squander- 
field proceeded— 

« But about this dinner—it must have gone to Mrs, 
Woodbridge’s heart to get it up. I long to know all 
the particulars,” 

“ It would take me till to-morrow morning to tell 
the whole”—replied Mrs. Pinchington—*“so at pre- 
sent, I can only give you aslight sketch. Well—in 
the first place we were ushered into that wretched 
hole that she calls the dining-room: though it’s their 
sole abiding-place, morning, noon, and night. There 
was a little bit of a table set cater-cornered to give 
more space; notwithstanding which we were all 
squeezed flat by the time we had got wedged into 
our seats, The only waiter was their man Cesar, 
for she could not open her heart so far as to hire an 
assistant even on that extraordinary occasion, the 
first dinner company they have ever had. The 
dishes were handed in by a horrid Irish girl, all filth 
and rags, who stood staring, open mouthed, the whole 
time—never having seen such great doings before.” 

« But do tell me what they had by way of eatables” 
—cried Mrs, Squanderfield. 
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«“ Why there was a soup which tasted exactly like 
smoked dish-water. And a hard, tough, black-look- 
ing piece of beef—and a morsel of half-raw fish. The 
chief dish seemed to be a pig, that looked as if he 
had been killed just in time to save him from dying, 
and which I know she got at half-price, for I went 
to market with her myself. Then, by way of game, 
were some pigeons, with scarcely a mouthful of flesh 
on their bones, split in half, and looking as flat as 
boards. The butter was detestable, and would have 
spoiled every thing, only that every thing was spoiled 
before. The dessert was utter trash—milk—and rice 
—and froth—and a few miserable cheap tarts, made 
of ‘nothing: and a little decayed fruit, turned with 
the best side uppermost. And as dusk come on, we 
had to poke about among the things all in the dark, 
for she would not allow us candles to eat by. But 
the wine—the wine above all—I forgot to tell you of 
the wine. It had actually been watered to make it 
go further. Think of gentlemen at a dinner party 
filling their glasses with wine and water !” 

“Wretched, indeed!—But how did the sensitive 
Mr. Harvey Woodbridge live through all this?” 

“Oh! poor miserable creature’—replied Mrs, 
Pinchington—* he really moved my compassion—I 
absolutely felt for him. I wish you could have be- 
held his face when his eye first glanced over the din- 
ner-table—I could scarcely keep from laughing all 
the time, to see how ashamed he was of every thing, 
and how he laboured to conceal his mortification; 
the natural man peeping out in spite of himself. It 
was really too good to see how he tried to smile, not 
knowing that his smile was only a ghastly grin. And 
how he twinkled his eyes and essayed to look plea- 
sant, when he felt the fire flashing from them; and 
how he twitched his brows to smooth them, when he 
found they were contracting into a frown ; and how 
he endeavoured to soften his voice and talk agreeably, 
lest he should break out into an open fury.” 

« And how did his wife take all this ?” 

“ His wife—it was best of all to see how she sat 
in her finery, with a coolness that really amounted to 
impudence, and looking as sweet and amiable as if 
she was presiding at the best spread table in the 
world, and enjoying the satisfaction of the company. 
That woman has not an atom of either sense or feeling. 
For my part, I was glad to get away as soon as I pos- 
sibly could, that I might indemnify myself at our own 
tea-table for the miserable dinner I had pretended to 
eat. Young as she is, Mrs. Woodbridge is certainly 
the meanest woman I ever yet met with—and I have 
a good chance of knowing, for she consults me about 
all her plans, as she calls them.” 

“ And she is also the most extravagant”—rejoined 
Mrs. Squanderfield.—“I ought certainly to know, 
when I so often go shopping with her.” 

“ The fact is”’—rejoined Mrs, Pinchington—*« she 
will drive that husband of hers to desperation be- 
fore long.” 

Mr. Stapleford could listen no more. He threw 
down his newspaper, started up, and walked the deck 
in unconcealed perturbation ; forgetting where he was, 
and regardless of all observers. In the mean time, 
Mesdames Squanderfield and Pinchington continued 
to regale each other with alternate and exaggerated 
anecdotes of the meanness and extravagance of their 
friend Mrs. Woodbridge, till the boat arrived at 
Chesnut street wharf—-from whence the two cronies 
proceeded to their lodgings, arm in arm, 
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The unhappy father of our heroine had been too 
much absorbed in his own irritated feelings to be 
conscious of the progress of the boat. He looked not 
at either shore—he recognized none of the land- 
marks; and he only started from his painful reverie 
when the boat touched the pier and the roaring of 
the steam announced that its work was over for that 
day. On landing, he almost unconsciously replied to 
the importunities of a hack-driver, threw himself and 
his baggage into a coach, and repaired to the dwell- 
ing of his son-in-law. 

On arriving at the house, the front door was open- 
ed by Cesar, (who yet lingered in the establishment) 
and the old gentleman exclaimed—* Where is that 
dining-room—I know she is there.” He then, be- 
fore Cesar could show him into the parlour, ran 
straight up stairs, and found the place intuitively. 

The young couple had just concluded their slen- 
der dinner, at which Woodbridge (to whom nothing 
was more intolerable than silent anger, and who al- 
ready longed to conciliate his wife, almost on any 
terms) had been trying in vain to force a conversation. 
But Charlotte held out, and answered only in sullen 
monosyllables—it being her way when she knew she 
had done wrong to behave always as if she was the 
person that had most cause to be offended. They were 
both struck with surprise at the unexpected appear- 
ance of Mr. Stapleford. When they recovered, Har- 
vey shook hands with him, and Charlotte kissed her 
pa’, and asked him if he had dined. 

«“ Yes”—he replied, struggling to keep down his 
wrath—*« I dined in the boat—I have had my dinner 
—Are you not glad? But I am hot and thirsty, and 
I want some drink.” 

«“ What will you have, pa’ ?”— inquired Charlotte. 
—* Here is some nice water.” 

« T want some brandy also”—said Mr. Stapleford. 
—* Water is weak—it does not drive away care.— 
Give me some brandy, too—I must have it.” 

Woodbridge rang the bell, and Caesar was desired 
to bring some cool water ; after which our hero silent- 
ly brought some brandy himself, and placed it on the 
table, while Charlotte looked pale and amazed. 

Mr. Stapleford mixed a tumbler full of strong 
brandy and water, and then said to his son-in-law— 
«Shall I mix one for you?—I have become quite 
clever at the business.” 

« I never drink brandy”—replied Woodbridge. 

« Then I hope to Heaven you never may”—said 
the old man, fervently, and raising his eyes, in which 
the tears seemed to glisten. But he passed the back 
of his hand across them, paused a moment, then 
snatched up the glass, and hastily swallowed the half 
of its contents. 

« There”—said he, throwing himself into a chair 
—* you see what I have come to—I—your father- 
in-law—and her father. Have you not heard it?— 
Don’t you know it?—I am a drunkard now—I am 
—Iam. It isa shameful, dreadful vice. It came 
upon me by slow degrees; but it has come—and 
every body knows it—you see it in my face, don’t 
you ?—Look at me—look—lI bear about me the un- 
failing signs—you know I do.” 

They looked at him—it was too true. There 
was that redness in his face which never can be mis- 
taken for the honest glow of health. 

«“ Do you know what has made me a drunkard ?” 
—resumed Mr. Stapleford—*« A bad wile. A wife may 
be bad, and yet she may neither play cards, nor tip- 
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ple, nor betray the honour of her husband.—But 
she may destroy his peace, she may undermine his 
happiness, she may wear out his love by the everlast- 
ing rubbing of petty annoyances. I have read—(for I 
once did read)—that one of the severest tortures in- 
flicted by the Romish Inquisition, was a contrivance 
which caused water to fall unceasingly, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, in single drops, 
one at a time, upon the head of the miserable cap- 
tive. I, too, have had my drops—and I know what 
I have suffered from them. And she that selfishly 
and heartlessly inflicted that suffering was my wife— 
your mother Charlotte—and I fear that you are in- 
deed her true daughter.” 

«“ Dear pa”—said Charlotte—* pray don’t talk so 
dreadfully—and, above all, before Harvey.” 

«“T will—I will”—exclaimed her father—*« and be- 
fore Harvey, above all, wil! I do it. Let him take warn- 
ing, for I know that he needs the lesson. Do not ex- 
change glances at each other—I am not intoxicated 
yet—I am quite sober still, and I know exactly what I 
am saying. But while I can yet do so, (for now I have 
begun with the poison I must keep on) I will tell you 
what I heard in the Delaware boat to-day, There 
were two women taken on board, (ladies, I suppose 
I must call them.) I chanced to sit where I over- 
heard their conversation, and I could not help listen- 
ing, when my ear was struck with your name, and I 
found they were talking about my daughter. Perhaps 
it was dishonourable to sit and listen; but I am not 
an honourable man now—I do things every day that 
once I should have shuddered at. I found that these 
women knew you well.” 

« Mrs, Squanderfield and Mrs. Pinchington, I sup- 
pose”—said Woodbridge, turning to his wife. 

“ Yes”—continued Mr. Stapleford—* those were 
their names. One of them had been at a dinner- 
party, here, in this little room; and she detailed it all 
to her companion, broadly and coarsely enough, 
but still I knew that, in the main, her statement was 
true. She described and ridiculed the paltry, con- 
temptible dinner, and its wretched arrangements ; and 
Woodbridge’s ill-concealed efforts to repress his shame 
and mortification. Then as one of these women 
talked about your meanness, the other discussed your 
extravagance : and told of the money you were con- 
tinually throwing away in useless finery for the de- 
coration of your own person, while you denied your 
husband the comforts which every gentleman has a 
right in his own house to expect, if he can furnish the 
means of procuring them. I listened to their talk, 
and I understood it all—I felt it all—for I knew by 
sad experience what it was.” 

“Is it possible”’—said Charlotte, with quivering 
lips—* taat Mrs. Squ-nderfield and Mrs. Pinchington 
could have talked of me in that manner—and in a 
public steam-boat, too !” 

“They were your friends, Charlotte’—said her 
husband—*« your dearest, best—your only friends— 
your aiders and abettors in the practice of your two 
besetting sins,” 

“The vile, false, wicked creatures’ —exclaimed 
Mrs. Woodbridge—“I will never speak to them 
again.” 

“TI am delighted to hear it”’—said Woodbridge-— 
“and earnestly do I hope you will keep that re- 
solution.” 

“Listen to me, Charlotte’—said Mr. Stapleford, 
trying to speak with more composure—* Listen to 


me, also, Harvey Woodbridge, and may both of you 
profit by the lesson. I married Mary Holman when 
we were both very young. I was then a clerk in a 
merchant’s counting-house—she was the daughter of 
a poor clergyman. Her beauty first attracted me, and I 
thought she had been well brought up. Necessity had 
obliged the family to be notable and industrious, and 
to economize in superfluities. Her mother often told 
me of Mary’s talent for housewifery, and of her inge- 
nuity with her needle, and how clever she was in the 
art of making a genteel appearance at a small ex- 
pense, I thought I had drawn a prize in the lottery 
of marriage, and I loved her with my whole heart. 
We took possession of a small plainly-furnished two- 
story house in a remote street, and I thonght we 
might live respectably and comfortably upon my sala- 
ry. I soon discovered my wife’s innate passion for 
dress, which in her father’s house, she had been un- 
able to indulge. But now that she was a married 
woman, and emancipated from the control of her pa- 
rents, she seemed resolved to run her course as she 
chose. In a very short time, I found a great falling 
off in every thing connected with household com- 
forts, and a corresponding increase in the finery of 
my wife’s attire. I saw her in silks, and laces, and 
feathers, and flowers ; all being such as were worn by 
ladies whose husbands had five times my income.— 
But our servant-woman (we could keep but one) was 
dismissed for a half-grown girl, at half wages. These 
girls (we had a succcession of them) were changed 
at least every month, as most of them were found to 
be worthless, idle, dirty, or dishonest ; and all were 
incapable of doing work. If by chance we obtained 
a good one, she would not stay above a week in a 
house where she had to work hard and fare badly, 
for low wages. Often, when at our late dining hour 
I came home tired and hungry, I found no dinner— 
and when, after waiting an hour or two, the repast 
was at last produced, it was scanty, poor, and un- 
palatable. My wife had been out nearly all day, 
visiting, shopping, and going after mantua-makers.— 
When our dinners were unusually late, she said it 
would save the trouble and expense of tea, so she went 
early to bed, and obliged her girl to do the same by 
way of jsaving fire and light in the kitchen; and I 
passed the evening alone in our cheerless parlour, 
laboriously engaged in extra book-keeping, or some 
other such job, which I was glad to undertake for 
the purpose of obtaining a little addition to our in- 
come, and which frequently occupied me till midnight. 
I had hoped by this means to gain some improve- 
ment in our way of living. But I found it only en- 
couraged my wife to run up bills for finery, which she 
knew I would be obliged eventually to pay for. Vain, 
selfish woman, at what sacrifices was her trumpery 
obtained? For the price of one or two of her expen- 
sive dresses we could have kept a grown servant a 
whole year. One French bonnet less, and we could 
have had good fires all winter, and the cost of one of 
her embroidered muslin collars would have furnished 
me every evening with a better light to toil by. 

“ After awhile I obtained another situation, at a 
higher salary. I then proposed allowing a certain 
sum weekly for the household expenses alone—and I 
made this allowance as ample as I could. It was in 
vain—she pinched off so much of this money for ad- 
ditional finery, that we lived as badly as ever, At 
length, the death of my uncle James put me in pos- 
session of sufficient property to enable me to eman- 
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cipate myself from the drudgery of clerkship, and to 
commence business on my own account. I did so, 
and was soon considered a prosperous man. 

“From the time I went into business there were 
no bounds to my wife’s extravagance—that is, in ar- 
ticles of show. But in al! that regarded comfort and 
convenience, her pernurious habits remained un- 
changed—anid so they always will. In a few years 
we had a handsome house, and she furnished the 
parlours elegantly—but she made us take ail our 
meals in a little, low, cheerless room in the basement 
story; and, in fact, it became our chief abiding 
place. Howl despised it, and how long I held out 
against it!” 

“I wonder you submitted at all”—said Wood- 
bridge. 

“I submitted to that, and to all the other pro- 
ceedings of my wife, because I found resistance was 
in vain—as it always must be with a heartless, selfish, 
obstinate woman. Often, after the fatigues of the day, 
I was too tired to undertake the trouble of altercation, 
Nothing then seemed so desirable as peace and quiet, 
and, for the sake of present peace, I let the evil grow 
till it darkened my whole lite with its baleful shadow. 
Naturally my disposition is cheerful, and as I could 
not be quarrelling fur ever, I sometimes tried to 
laugh at the inconvenience and mortifications to 
which my wife continually subjected me. But it 
would not do—the iron, notwithstanding, had enter- 
ed my soul and was fast corroding it. My affection 
for my wife was at last worn out. How could I 
love her, when I had daily proof that she had no re- 
gard for me? It was still worse when I was left 
alone with her—after Charlotte was married and 
gone, and my son Frank went to live in New Or- 
leans. To James and myself our home was more 
than ever uncomfortable, for she allowed us no so- 
ciety ; indeed, things were so managed that we be- 
came ashamed to invite any one to the house. Jem 
could endure it no longer—so he took lodgings at a 
hotel, where he is drinking wine every day, and go- 
ing to destruction. For myself, I became reckless— 
desperate. I had long ceased to remonstrate with 
my wife on the sums she expended in dress—but I 
had grown very tired of the petty squabbling about 
fires, and lights, and food, and servants, and all other 
necessary expenses, which for five-and-twenty years 
had embittered my married life. I hated my home— 
and I was driven to seek elsewhere for peace and 
comfort; such, at least, as I could get in houses of 
public resort. I took my meals at restaurants and 
hotels—I frequented oyster-cellars—I joined a club. 
Gradually the vice of intemperance came upon me— 
wine was not enough, I took brandy also. I drank 
to raise my spirits, and to drown the sense of degra- 
dation that always oppressed me when I was sober. 
My wife did not care—she dressed more than ever, 
and went almost every night to a party—making me 
come for her when I was not fit to be seen—and 
thus exposing me to her ‘ dear five hundred friends,’ 
when it was she, herself, that made me what I am.— 
I shall grow worse—lI shall be seen reeling through 
the streets, with the boys hooting after me—lI shall 
be taken up out of the gutter, and laid dead drunk 
on my own door-step. I know I shall—I see it all 
before me—yet, when it comes to that, and my chil- 
dren hear of it, let them remember that it is the fault 
of their mother. Look what she has made of me— 
and what my wite’s daughter is going to make of her 


husband—She knows how wretchedly we lived—she 
knows how all domestic happiness was worried away 
from her father’s house—and still she has been walk- 
ing fast in her mother’s footsteps. Charlotte—Char- 
lotte—-do you not tremble ?” 

Charlotte did tremble—and pale and terrified she 
threw herself into the arms of her husband, hid her 
face on his shoulder, and burst into a flood of tears, 
Woodbridge also was deeply affected. But he saw 
at that moment a dawn of hope—and he hailed this 
first indication of feeling on the part of his wayward 
wife as an omen of reform and happiness. 

“I am glad to see you cry”—said the old man, 
after a pause—*I have never seen my wife shed a 
tear, except when a splendid dress has been spoiled 
by the mantua-maker. I begin to hope that the 
daughter may be better than the mother.” 

«“ Dear sir”—said Woodbridge—* do not persist in 
speaking so harshly of your wife.” 

«I will—I will”—exclaimed the old man—swal- 
lowing the remainder of the brandy and water. “ Has 
she not embittered my life, and turned to gall the love 
I once felt for her. What has Mary Stapleford ever 
done to make me happy? Has she ever cared for 
me—why then should I care for her? Has she ever 
regarded my tastes, my wishes? Why then should 
I have any respect for hers? And now I am a 
drunkard—disreputable, despised—looked at askance 
by respectable men, (I was once a respectable man 
myself,) obliged to associate now with those that 
have degraded themselves as I have done. And my 
wife has caused it all. She has made me wretched, 
and she has brought up her daughter to make you so 
too.” 

Mrs. Woodbridge now threw herself on the sofa, 
buried her face in one of the cushions, and sobbed 
aloud : and, on her husband approaching, she motion- 
ed him to leave her to herself. Woodbridge, after 
removing the brandy, prevailed on his father-in-law, 
(who had sunk back in his chair, and thrown his 
handkerchief over his face) to go to the spare cham- 
ber, and lie down and repose himself: and Charlotte 
in a faint voice said, sh@would also retire to her 
room. As she passed her husband she caught his 
hand and pressed it fervently: but her eyes again 
overflowed, and she was unable to speak. 

Woodbridge having ascertained that the spare- 
chamber was in order, and conducted Mr. Stapleford 
to its door, now thought it best to leave his wife for 
awhile to the retirement of her own apartment. He 
then repaired to his store, where he recollected his 
presence at this time was particularly essential; and 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to occupy his mind with 
business during the short remainder of the day. 

When he came home in the evening, he found that 
Mr. Stapleford, having requested that some tea might 
be brought to him, had gone to bed for the night, 
and was now asleep. Charlotte remained also in her 
room, and at her desire the tea-table had been set for 
her husband alone. After he had somewhat refreshed 
himself with a cup of tea, he went up to see her. He 
found her lying on the bed, and looking very pale and 
dejected. “ Harvey”—said she—* don’t talk to me 
to-night—lI shall feel better in the morning—I know 
all you would say. I have indeed made you a very bad 
wife—I acknowledge and regret it: my eyes are open- 
ed at last, and I will try to do better in future. But I 
am so shocked at my father, to see him as he is now, 
and to hear all that he thinks and feels, and all that he 
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fears. Oh! no—no—you shall never be brought to 
his condition by me. Indeed, indeed you never shall. 
Ii is too dreadful. But leave me now, dear Harvey; 
and when I deserve it, I will beg you to forgive me 
all.” 

In compassion to the distress of her feelings Wood- 
bridge quitted the room in silence. He passed the 
evening alone, in perturbed meditation; hope for the 
future and regret for the past, alternately casting their 
lights and shadows on his mind. But, the sunbeam 
of hope rested there at last. 

Our heroine passed a restless night of bitter retro- 
spection, and silent tears. ‘Towards morning, she 
head wept herself into an uneasy slumber. Wood. 
bridge rose with the dawn, resolved to try and com- 
pose himself by an early walk, his usual remedy after 
any extraordinary excitement. On descending the 
stairs, he overtook his father-in-law who had risen 
for the same purpose. They walked together as far 
as the Schuylkill, and had much conversation on the 
subject that was uppermost in both their minds, 

When the two gentlemen returned, they were met 
in the entry by Cesar, who, while his face shone with 
smiles, stopped them as they were proceeding to the 
staircase, and with a flourish of his hand as he threw 
open the door, said to Mr. Woodbridge—* We break- 
fast in the back parlour, sir.” 

They found the table nicely set out with a better 
breakfast than either of the gentlemen had ever seen 
in his own house: and Cesar said, with increasing 
smiles—“ Mrs. Woodbridge was up early, sir. She 
came down soon after you went out. And we have 
been to market already. And after we came home, 
I got the breakfast myself, and would not let Irish 
Mary put her paws to any thing. Mrs. Woodbridge 
has given Mary a short warning, and I am to get 
Phillis to come back, for our everlasting cook.— 
Please to excuse my saying paws: but that Paddy 
woman is enough to make the genteelest coloured 
gentleman forget himself. People of the best polish- 
ment can’t be decorumous when they have to deal 
with Irish.” 

At these excellent signs of the times, our hero’s 
smile became almost as bright as Cawsar’s. And Mr. 
Stapleford said, in a low voice to Woodbridge—« I 
was just going to ask for my early dram—but I be- 
lieve I will not take any this morning.” 

*T have made the coffee very good and strong” — 
said Cesar—“ Mrs, Woodbridge told me to do so. 
And we bought the best butter that was to be had in 
market; and we took cream this morning instead of 
railk.” 

At this moment the lady of the house appeared. 
Her father and her husband kissed her as they bade 
her good morning. Her heart and eyes filled and 
she held her handkerchief to her face, while each of 
the gentlemen turned to a window and seemed to 
look out. There were a few minutes of silence: 
after which our heroine took her seat at the table, 
and Woodbridge and Mr. Stapleford did the same. 
Cesar entered with a damask napkin and a silver 
salver, and waited on table con amore. Woodbridge 
introduced a cheerful conversation, and though he 
had to sustain it chiefly himself, he was repaid by an 
occasional smile from Charlotte, and a laugh from 
her father. 

When breakfast was over, and Mrs. Woodbridge 
had left the room, Mr. Stapleford said to his son-in- 
law——“ She is touched at last. She is going to set 


about a reform—I only hope she will stay reformed. 
Ah! there is no touching her mother. I have tried 
often to work on her feelings: but she has none. 
Vanity, sordidness, and selfishness have hardened her 
heart till it is like ‘the nether millstone.’ But Char. 
lotte is not so bad; and I trust she will do well yet. 
I must havea bottle more than usual to-day at dinner, 
in celebration of this joyful change.” 

“ Rather celebrate it”—said Woodbridge—* by a 
day of entire temperance.” 

« Ah!”—replied Stapleford—* that is easier said 
than done. I am ashamed to confess that a day of 
temperance will be a day of suffering to me. The 
habit of drinking once formed, the craving once ac- 
quired, it is hard indeed to abstain. A drunkard is 
not easily cured.” 

« Let me beg of you, dear sir,” said Woodbridge— 
“not to give yourself that detestable appellation.” 

“ Do I not deserve it ?”—replied Stapleford. “Am 
I not really what I call myself? But she made me 
s0. I know that many men who are blest with ex- 
cellent and affectionate wives have become sots not- 
withstanding—to their eternal shame be it spoken.— 
But that was not my disposition. No man was more 
capable of enjoying domestic happiness if it had been 
allowed me. However, I cannot trust myself on this 
theme. So let it drop for the present.” 

Mr. Stapleford and his son-in-law went out toge- 
ther, but parted at the corner: each going his own 
way to his respective business. That morning Mrs. 
Woodbridge did no shopping or visiting, but busied 
herself at home in improving her menage. Irish 
Mary, being dismissed, was loud in her vociferations 
at parting, asserting that she had never seen a raal 
lady or gentleman since she came to Philadelphia, 
and that she would never more darken the doors of a 
Philadelphia house: for she knew scores of places in 
New York where they would jump out of their skins 
for joy to get her back again, and where the silver 
would come pouring into her lap. A week’s wages 
extra, however, somewhat quieted her wrath: but on 
leaving the presence of Mrs. Woodbridge, she slam- 
med the door, and exclaimed as soon as she got into 
the entry—* Bad luck to ye any how, and I wish to 
holy Patrick ye may never have nobody but black 
nagurs to cook your bit of victuals for you.” 

“ That’s a good wish instead of a bad one”—said 
Cesar, who had just come in at the front-door, tri- 
umphantly conducting Phillis. 

That day an excellent dinner was served up in the 
back parlour: and as all were now in good spirits 
it would have gone off pleasantly, only that Mr. 
Stapleford filled his wine-glass too often. But he 
said, as he poured out the last—* I cannot help it— 
indeed I cannot. It is a dreadful vice—easily con- 
tracted-and hard to cure. Shame on the woman that 
brought me to it. Well—well—enough of that—I 
wish I could forget her always. Come—I’ll not 
drink any thing more to-day. Only I must have my 
glass of hot whiskey punch at bed-time.” 

As soon as the two gentlemen were alone, Wood- 
bridge told his father-in-law that having now the 
most sanguine hopes of Charlotte’s improvement, he 
thought it best to make no further reference to what 
had already passed; and that, unless he saw unequi- 
vocal symptoms of relapse, he would gladly consign 
to oblivion every thing that had hitherto embittered 
their married life. 

«I fear’—said Mr. Stapleford—*“ her goodness 
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will not last. However, even a little of it is better 
than none at all, Her mother never had a single fit 
of goodness—not even for one day. Well—well— 
I will not trust myself to talk of her.” 

Next day the old gentleman set out at an early 
hour for Baltimore ; and Woodbridge, (judging from 
appearances) found that in future the table was to be 
set always in the back parlour, and supplied in a 
liberal manner. 

That morning Mesdames Squanderfield and Pinch- 
ington made together a visit to Mrs. Woodbridge. 
Her intention had been to send them each a concise 
note indicative of her desire that their acquaintance 
should cease; and she had purposed consulting her 
husband that very afternoon on the best manner of 
wording these notes. But they had seen her as they 
came past the window, and the moment Cesar open- 
ed the front door they pushed by him, and with their 
usual familiarity made their entrance into the room. 
At the first sight of her two perfidious friends, our 
heroine determined to meet them with calm and dig- 
nified resentment; but this wise determination soon 
gave way to the passion which she felt burning in 
her cheeks and sparkling in her eyes. 

Mrs. Squanderfield began—« Dear Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, it seems an age since I have seen you. But 
I was busy the whole day yesterday, shopping all 
through Chestnut street, with two ladies from the far 
west (who with their husbands are staying at our 
house) and taking them to milliners and mantua- 
makers. They have travelled more than a thousand 
miles, each bringing a young baby along; and their 
sole business is to get fitted out with the Philadelphia 
fashions. They take this journey twice every year, 
and carry wagon loads home with them.” 

«“ For my part”—said Mrs, Pinchington—« I was 
all day yesterday going about in search of a cheap 
washerwoman. Mine has raised her price to six 
dollars a quarter, and rather than give more than five 
I will wash and iron my own things in my own room. 
But as Mrs. Squanderfield says, it seems an age 
since I have seen you. I really believe we have not 
met since the day of your delightful dinner-party.” 

* Delightful was it”—said Charlotte, unable longer 
to restrain herself-—* you did not think so in the boat 
coming down the river, when you were telling Mrs. 
Squanderfield about it: and I am very sure that you 
made it out worse even than it really was.” 

Mrs. Pinchington changed colour, and looked 
much embarrassed ; but rallied in a few moments and 
said—* My dear Mrs. Woodbridge you must be mis- 
informed. Some vile mischief-maker—some wicked 
slanderer has been trying to disturb our friendship.” 

“ My informant”—replied Charlotte—* is neither 
a mischief-maker nor a slanderer. It was my own 
father, Mr. Stapleford. He happened to be seated 
near you: and he heard every word. First, you led 
me on by your own advice to do all sorts of mean 
paltry things” — 

“I found yor willing enough to be led”—inter- 
rupted Mrs. Pinchingion. 

+ And now”—continued Charlotte—“ you have 
abused me for following your instructions. I should 
not have been half so bad, had you left me to myself. 
But my eyes are now opened, and as I intend to act 
very differently for the future, I shall have the better 
chance of keeping that resolution by declining all 
further intercourse with Mrs, Pinchington.” 

“ With all my heart”—said Mrs, Pinchington, rising 
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angrily—* I have no occasion to force my acquaint- 
ance on any one. And from what I have heard of 
her, I am very sure your notions of economy came 
from your own mother far more than from me. I 
wish you all possible success in your new scheme of 
reform; which you will find a very tough job, take 
my word for it.” 

So saying, Mrs. Pinchington flounced out of the 
room, and scuttled out of the house. 

* What a strange woman that is”’—remarked Mrs. 
Squanderfield. « I have thought several times of tell- 
ing you how little she is, in reality, your friend, and 
how shamefully she talks about you wherever she 
goes. It is a great pity you asked her to that un- 
lucky dinner-party; the account she gives of it is 
awful. I own I was a little hurt at your not inviting 
me. I should then have had it in my power to con- 
tradict her ill-natured reports.” 

“ Perhaps not”—said our heroine—* for with 
shame I acknowledge that there was too much foun- 
dation for her statements, however unfavourable they 
might be. But the next time I prepare for company, 
things will be found very different. I have had a 
mortifying lesson.” 

« I must say”—pursued Mrs, Squanderfield—« that 
I greatly approve of liberality. People in genteel 
life should not mind expense. By the bye, have you 
heard of the splendid new style shawls that Levy has 
just opened. I saw them yesterday, and they are the 
most divine things I ever beheld. Get ready, and 
come with me, and secure one before all the best are 
gone.” 

« To be plain with you Mrs. Squanderfield”’—said 
Charlotte—* my intention is, in future, to expend less 
money on dress, and more on things of greater im- 
portance. And I know that both my husband and 
myself will be happier fur the change.” 

«“ Really”—-observed Mrs. Squanderfield-—« I 
thought all men were happy to see their wives hand- 
somely drest.” 

«I begin to think”—said Charlotte—* that a wo. 
man may be drest handsomely without spending 
enormous sums, and getting five times as many new 
things as she can possibly want. My husband has 
not yet made his fortune: and in the mean time, that 
our housekeeping may be on a more liberal scale, I 
shall lessen my own personal expenses. But as I am 
going to reform both ways, I think it best to relin- 
quish my intimacy with Mrs. Squanderfield as well 
as with Mrs. Pinchington, for I wish not to be led 
farther into temptation.” 

«“ I declare you are very polite’—exclaimed Mrs. 
Squanderfield, starting up—*I cannot think what 
has got into you to-day. You don’t seem at all like 
yourself.” 

«So much the better, perhaps”—replied Charlotte ; 
« but as my father could not have overheard Mrs, 
Pinchington, without also overhearing Mrs. Squan- 
derfield, his report has convinced me that neither 
of these ladies has any right to call herself my friend.” 

« Upon my word”—said Mrs, Squanderfield, fore. 
ing a laugh—* it is really amusing to see how new 
you are. I thought you were old enough to know 
that in all circles, even in the highest, every body 
talks of every body without the least scruple. It is 
the way of the world: and I do not pretend to be 
better than my neighbours, However, as Mrs. Pinch- 
ington says, I have no occasion to force my society 
on any one. I have more iriends already than I can 
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possibly visit, even if I were to do nothing else from 
noon till midnight. I see we don’t suit: but you will 
lose more than I shall. However, let us part decent- 
ly, and be civil whenever we chance to meet. So I 
wish you good morning, and success to your plan of 
reforming both ways.” 

“Good morning”’—said Charlotte, softening her 
voice: for in truth, she felt rather better disposed 
towards Mrs. Squanderfield than to Mrs, Pinchington, 
whose report of the dinner-party seemed unforgivable. 
She accompanied her visiter to the door, and ere they 
parted, our heroine found herself asking—“ Who did 
you say has just opened these elegant shawls—Levy 
or Vanharlingen ?” 

« Aha”—replied Mrs. Squanderfield, with a sneer; 
«still hankering after new shawls—I saw them at 
Levy’s: and I fear the naughty child is not going to 
get quite good all at once.” 

“I wish it were more easy to do so”—said Char- 
lotte, colouring highly, and hastily returning to the 
parlour, where she sat down awhile and pondered. 
She then went up to her chamber, and-looked out 
some sewing. But her thread knotted and her needle 
broke, and she found she was not in the humour to 
sew. So she dressed herself, and went out, and habit 
directed her steps to Chestnut street. “ At least”— 
thought she—*“ I may as well stop in at Levy’s and 
eee the shawls. ‘Tis certainly pleasant to look at 
things that are new and elegant. But I am deter- 
mined that nothing shall tempt me to buy one.” 

She went into Levy’s—saw the shawls—and was 
tempted to buy one. But she thought she would not 
mention it to her husband for some days at least; 
and, as a salvo, she resolved on paying extra atten- 
tion to his comforts and wishes. 

« My dear Harvey”—said she, after helping him 
at dinner to a second piece of pie—* would you not 
like to have a carpenter or a cabinet-maker or some 
such person, to fit up the dining-room with book- 
shelves or book-cases. You can have it for a library 
if you wish, as in future we shall use the parlours 
entirely.” 

The delighted husband startéd from his seat, and 
replied by a kiss: and the same afternoon he bespoke 
both shelves and cases; and went to a bookseller’s to 
begin his selection of books, 

Next morning, shortly after breakfast, Harvey 
Woodbridge came home from his store with a look 
of consternation which much alarmed his wife; and 
as gently as he could, he broke to her the appalling 
intelligence of her mother’s sudden death. A letter 
had just arrived from New York, written by her bro- 
ther James, who stated that on the preceding day 
while a mantua-maker was fitting her for a new dress, 
Mrs. Stapleford had fallen down and instantly expired. 
Great was the horror of our heroine at this unexpect- 
ed termination of her mother’s mortal existence. And 
she and her husband set out by the first conveyance 
for New York, leaving a letter for Mr. Stapleford, 
who arrived that afiernoon from Baltimore, and fol- 
lowed them in the mail. 

The old gentleman was excessively shocked at his 
wife being so suddenly hurried to her last account, 
unprepared as she was for the awful change into 
eternity. He grieved exceedingly, and never made 
any farther allusion to her faults. The day after the 
funeral he took the temperance pledge. 

The fate of her vain, selfish, and heartless mother 
made a deep impression on our heroine, and soon 


completed the work of reformation which her father’s 
representations had begun. ‘The old gentleman was 
prevailed on to return with his daughter and his son- 
in-law, and to pass a few weeks with them in Phila- 
delphia. Thougli her father was completely sobered, 
Charlotte soon perceived that, after the first shock 
had subsided, the husband of such a woman as Mrs. 
Stapleford, could not be inconsolable for her loss: 
and that (though he said nothing) he soon began to 
feel it a relief. “Ah!”—thought she—* I must make 
Harvey happy while I live—or he too will regard my 
death as a deliverance from misery.” 

On Mr. Stapleford’s return to New York, it was 
arranged that his sister, an excellent woman who had 
been left a widow with a small income, should take 
charge of his house: and that his son James should 
again reside beneath the roof of his father. This 
change had a most salutary effect on the habits of the 
young man, end he found it easy to abandon the in- 
cipient vice which as yet had not fixed itself upon 
him. 

Mr. Stapleford found an affectionate and intelligent 
companion in his amiable and considerate sister, 
(though she had always been his wife’s aversion) and 
now that he had a well-ordered and happy home, he 
had no inclination to seek for pleasure elsewhere. 
The entire abandonment of liquor soon restored his 
good looks and his self-respect : and his visits to Phi- 
ladelphia were always anticipated with delight by his 
son-in-law and daughter. 

We will not say that our heroine had not fora while 
occasional lapses from her good resolutions: but these 
aberrations gradually became slighter and less frequent. 
Love for her husband once awakened, she no longer 
took pleasure in wilfully annoying him, either by 
word or deed: and when she showed any indication 
of her former waywardness, a gentle remonstrance 
from Harvey always brought her to reason, Also, 
having so unceremoniously dismissed her two evil 
counsellors, she felt the advantage of being released 
from their blighting influence. 

She now formed an intimacy with some of the 
most valuable of her husband’s female friends. ‘These 
ladies set her in every respect an excellent example, 
particularly in improving her mind, and cultivating a 
taste for books. Her heart and hand also expanded 
to the relief of the unfortunate and the indigent. Her 
reform at length became complete, both with regard 
to extravagance in dress and parsimony in house- 
keeping ; and there is not, at this day, in Philadelphia, 
a more happy or a more popular couple than Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodbridge. 


OF THE FORMATION OF OPINIONS. 


Our opinions are formed, First, by impressions made 
Secondly, by confidence in the com- 
munication of others. Thirdly, by our reasonings 
upon these impressions and*communications. Al- 
though our opinions are traceable to impressions, 
communications, and reasonings, the opinion of the 
generality of men must unavoidably be formed by 
confidence incommunication. ‘The opinions, for in- 
stance, entertained by the generality of the Turks, 
of the truth of the Alcoran, is formed by the constant 
communication made by their parents, their precep- 
tors, and by the whole community. 


on our senses, 
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THE POET’S PILGRIMAGE. 


[Composed, and written with a pencil, while standing near the sea-shore, on the last day of Summer, 1840.) 


BY CHARLES LANMAN, 


A sunny haired boy had wandered far away from 
home one pleasant summer day, until, at last, he 
reached the shore of the great ocean. The “ ocean’s 
blue” was in his eye, and its freedom in his soul. He 
leapt and shouted with delight—now dipping his feet 
in the subsiding wave, then, running from beyond its 
reach as it came with greater force, booming upon 
the sand. Many and beautiful were the shells he 
gathered, and who can tell how many, and beautiful, 
and lofty were the thoughts of that Poet Boy? On 
either side of him, the smooth circular beach faded 
away until it was lost in the horizon. On the bound- 
less waste, nothing was seen save the white crests of 
the billows, and a single ship in the distance bound to 
some unknown clime. At length, wearied with sport, 
he retreated to a little green knoll overlooking the 
sea, to rest himself. The breeze parted his flowing 
hair, and pressed his brow with its cooling kiss. The 
low murmur of the waves lulled him into a sweet 
slumber, and he had a dream. 

The sound of an unusual splashing came indis- 
tinctly to his ear, and, looking downward, he beheld, 
on the very margin of the sea, a sight which made 
him wonder and admire. It was a pearly car, thick 
set with agate and coral, and drawn by four dolphins. 
The voice of an invisible spirit told him that those 
fishes were the subjects of his will, and that, if he de- 
sired it, he might enter the car and roam wherever his 
fancy pleased, “ o’er the deep waters of the dark blue 
sea.” 

Timidly he descended to comply with this strange 
invitation, and no sooner had he seated himself, than 
the fishes with a billowy motion darted away on their 
mysterious pilgrimage. 

Ere the coming on of evening he had been borne 
an hundred leagues from home, and on looking 
around he found himself 


* Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea 


And in a little time, 


“The western wave was all a flame, 
The day was well nigh done, 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright sun.” 


There was a perfect calm, and the world of waters 
seemed like liquid gold; and O, how beautiful did the 
dolphins appear as the sun tinged them with his rays. 
Slowly and silently the car moved onward. The 
Poet bent forward and dipped his little hands in the 
cool wave, and then clapping them above his head, 
would give vent to his gladness by a shout of laughter. 
A bubble rose to the surface ; and looking down into 
the deep “ blue halls of ocean,” fancy pictured to his 
mind many a wond’rous scene. Far beyond the 


reach of the plummet, and half covered with sand, 
lay the hull of a magnificent ship, that had been 
struck by lightning, and gone down with many hun- 
dred souls. In the inner cabin, and reclining on an 
ottoman, was the form of a young mother, with an 
infant on her breast—cold, white, silent as marble. 
Near them, and prostrate upon the floor, lay the body 
of one who seemed a nobleman—struck dead, per- 
haps, while in the act of shielding his beloved wife 
and child. In various parts, on the floor, and some 
apparently asleep in their berths, were the bodies of 
the aged, the beautiful, and young. In the dark hold 
of the vessel, and leaning against a coil of rope, sat the 
withered form of an old miser, who had been sum. 
moned to the bar of God while counting his gold.— 
Here and there, too, might be seen the lifeless forms 
of noble sailors, who had fallen like the oaks of the 
forest. 

The Poet sighed deeply, and the tears that dimmed 
his eye aroused him from his revery. But there was 
an indescribable charm in these pictures of the “deep, 
deep sea,” and, in a moment more, he was again look- 
ing thoughtfully through the translucent wave. And 
now he beheld a crystal cave, of vast and Gothic di- 
mensions, It was brilliantly illuminated, and from 
the greatness of the assemblage collected there, he 
thought it must be a festal hour. In the centre, and 
on a jasper throne was seated an old king, with a 
trident in his hand, upon whose head glittered a dia- 
mond crown. Sea nymphs, tritons, and mermaids 
were his attending ministers, all of whom with their 
wreathed horns and shells, conspired to make the 
sweetest melody. On the walls of this uncouth dwell- 
ing place, were hung a countless number of curiosi- 
ties. There were strange looking books, pieces of 
sculpture and painting, silks, laces, and jewelry; cut- 
lery, bows and arrows, and medals, and cannon— 
every thing in fact that had been lost in the various 
shipwrecks of the past, and which was curious, costly, 
beautiful. 

The vision was gone——and the boy shouted louder 
than ever, and played with the water as he had done 
before—a very child sporting with the elements. 

Listen! What strain of heavenly music is that 
coming so sweetly from the upper air? O! how 
beautiful! a thousand spirits are descending from the 
skies, clothed with the colours of the rainbow, and 
singing to their golden harps, with their lute-toned 
voices. ‘They come from those purple islands in the 
far west, where perpetual peace and purity reside. 
Look! a small, dark mass is rising in the south. 
The low rumbling of distant thunder is heard in the 
firmament. It has died into a whisper, and the cloud 


has passed away. 
* ** * * * * * * * 


The sun was in the sea once more. A breeze sprang 
up, and the ripples chased each other along like 
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creatures brought into a joyful existence by the breath 
of the universe. And then, 


“The moving moon went up the sky, 
And no where did abide! 
Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside.” 
A line of foam in the distance! It is the freshening 
breeze! A speck on the horizon! A sail! a sail! a 
ship!—Nearer and nearer she comes, her canvas 
swelling before the wind, and with upright keel! 


“ She lifteth up her stately head 

And saileth joyfully, 

A lovely path before her lies 
A lovely path behind ; 

She sails amid the loveliness 
Like a thing with heart and mind. 

Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair 
Slowly she beareth on; 

A glorious phantom of the deep 
Risen up to meet the moon.” 


She may well sail on in pride, for a thousand beings 
behold her in their sleep. Perchance some poor wi- 
dow in her lonely home, has calmed her troubled 
thoughts, and is now praying for the safe return of 
her only son, her bright-eyed sailor boy. The child 
is dreaming of the smiles and caresses of its returned 
father; and the wife falls upon the neck of her hus- 
band and welcomes him with a thrill of joy; but 
morning comes, and naught but his shadowy form is 
within her dwelling. But the ship! how proudly 
does she buffet the blue waves! The pilot and watch 
are the only persons on deck, but their duty is per- 
formed in silence, for it is the hour of midnight, so- 
lemn and grand. The passengers, and most of the 
crew are in the land of dreams, while hope and joy, 
disappointment and sorrow mingle with their various 
visions. Is not Home the sun of that mysterious 
world of dreams ? 

Onward did the dolphins glide. At day break the 
car was floating on the tranquil waters of the Medi- 
terranean sea. The poet looked, and silently enjoyed 
the views which were continually passing before his 
eye. On one side he beheld a range of dark moun. 
tains looming to the skies. When the sun was fairly 
risen, he was in full view of an ancient city in ruins, 
and his mind was busy with “the great the glorious 
past.” He looked towards the east, and thought 
of the thousand idolaters who were at that moment 
bowing before the sun, and this reminded him of that 
beauteous city where the Saviour was born. Now, 
he heard the song of fishermen as they plied their 
oars. And then the talking voices of sailors, who 
were strolling about their ship, impatient for a breeze. 
And now, he reached a city whose foundations are 
in the sea. Here, every thing was new, and as he 
gazed upon the hundred ships and domes, and the 
moving multitude, he remembered the words of the 
poet, and thought how beautiful and true they were, 


* The sea is broad in the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the sea 
Invisible ; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city—steering in 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream 

So smoothly—silently—by many a dome 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico. 

The statucs ranged along an azure sky; 


By many a pile in more than eastern splendour, 

Of old, the residence of merchant kings. 

The fronts of some, though time had shattered them, 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As if the wealth within them had run o'er.” 


Many of the far famed cities of the old world were 
visited, and though in these he beheld many a ruin, he 
also saw a thousand scenes of surpassing loveliness. 
Again he was at the threshold of the sea, and as he 
glided through swift as the breeze, the old fortress 
seemed to frown upon him as a trespasser. But 
what matter? he was a pilgrim from dream-land and 
must hasten on. And now he was overtaken by the 
spirits of the storm, but to harm him they had no 
power. The lightning gleamed fearfully. Peal on 
peal of thunder rang through the heavens, mingled 
with the shrill whistle of the wind, the roar of the 
billows, and the dismal cry of the sea gull. One 
moment, the little car was almost hid in the watery 
valley, and then again it would tremble on the tip-top 
of a giant wave. At intervals the boy would catch 
a glimpse of some mastless ship or fishing boat driven 
furiously before the wind, and hear the cry of despair 
from its ill-fated crew. 

Onward, onward. That night an hundred shores 
were visited. Morning again dawned and he was in 
the northern ocean, near the very brink of an im. 
mense whirlpool. A noble ship had just entered 
within the charmed circle, and noiselessly, but surely, 
she was hastening to her end. How many prayers 
of agony were offered in that dreadful hour? but in 
vain, for it was “too late.” Nearer and nearer— 
now her bow is in the air—down, down, shrieking 
and mad, six hundred souls have gone, whose bones 
will whiten on the sandy floor of ocean. Away— 
away. 

* And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 
And ice, mast high, came floating by 
As green as emerald. 


“ And through the drifts, the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen; 
Nor shapés of men nor beasts we ken 
The ice was all between. 


“The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around; 
It crack’d and growl'd, and roar’d and howl'd 
Like noises in a swound.” 


In a little while he was in the Pacific ocean. On 
the shore of a quiet bay, and at the foot of a moun- 
tain, fifty canoes were moored, while from an upland 
point the poet saw the blue smoke curl upward from 
a peaceful village. 

Night was come again, and he was in the South- 
ern ocean. And lo! a light many leagues away! 


* Not bigger than a star it seems— 
And, now ‘tis like the bloody moon ; 
And now it shoots in hairy streams 
Its light! "twill reach us soon. 
A ship! and all on fire! hull, yards and mast, 
Her sheets are sheets of flame! she’s nearing fast! 


“ And now she rides upright and still, 
Shedding a wild and lurid light, 
. 7 * * * * * 
Waking the gloom of night. 
All breathes of terror, men in dumb amaze 
Gare on each other ‘neath the horrid blaze.” 
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On a plank which floated near, the poet beheld the 
lifeless body of a child whose long dark hair fell 
streaming over his bosom. “ My- Brother!” exclaim- 
ed he, and springing forward to clasp him to his 
heart—his pilgrimage was ended! 

The glorious sun was in the west. His beams 
like a flood of glory covered the ocean and the land. 


Two children, a boy and girl, who had missed their 
brother, searched for him through many a field and 
wood, until at last they found him asleep on his mossy 
couch beside the sea. For a long hour had they 
been watching his slumbers, and when he did awake 
hand in hand, happy and innocent, the three returned 
to their father’s cottage in the vale, 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 


Rine forth the bridal peal! 
Sweet as breath of the flowery spring, 
The gay, glad thoughts its echoes bring, 
Thoughts of joy round the househ: Id hearth, 
And tones of love and smiles of mirth ; 
—Yet still the heart will feel, 
"Mid scene so bright, a throb of fear, 
A low sad voice seems whispering near, 
“The light may fade while the shadows stay, 
Like clouds when the rainbow bath pass’d away.” 


Breathe soft the cradle hymn! 
Like charge round the good which angels keep, 
The mother’s watch o'er her infant’s sleep, 
In Hope's blest ray the future glows, 
And life's long sunny pathway shows; 


—Yet still a tear will dim 

Her tender gaze with the dew of fear, 

A low sad voice seems whispering near, 

“The light may fade while the shadows stay, 

Like clouds when the rainbow hath pass’d away.” 
Sound deep the funeral knell! 

Weep, mourner, weep for the righteous dead, 

For beauty, worth and honour fled, 

The heart’s wild grief must have it’s hour, 

As night's cold storm will bow the flower ; 

—And yet the passing bell 

Bears for the good a tone of peace, 

It sounds from earth the soul's release, 

And its welcome chants to a world so bright, 

That cloud and rainbow are lost in the light. 
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EVENINGS AT A FRIEND'S. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. FARLEY. 


NUMBER I. 
“ James, shall we pass the evening at our friend 
Darley’s? Of all the pleasant people 1 have met in 
in this cold region of yours, I think none more cor- 
dial and warm-hearted than Darley and his wife.” 

“ Cold there applies to climate I hope, and not to 
character.” 

“ Yes, truly. If all New Englanders are like the 
friends I have found in this village, no country should 
be more famous for open-hearted, generous hospitality, 
and noble and refined feelings.” 

“ You will allow then— 


* Man is the growth our colder realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky.’ 


*“ Oh you should not quote the quoter, leave that 
to ‘meaner minds.’ But here we are, and Darley at 
the door.” 

« Ah, Mrs. Bride, how do you do? for this early 
call I feel so much obliged that I shall seat you in 
my chair of state, reserved for special favourites. 
Your hand, Mr. Bride.” 

“ But why Mr. Bride and Mrs, Bride ?” 

“ After the example of our good old minister, who 
always so designated a couple newly married, or 
about to be. As Miss Bride remove your glove. Mr. 
Bride take Miss Bride’s hand, &c.” 

“ And this antique carved chair. You keep this 
in the parlour from oddity, I suppose.” 


« No, my dear lady, from affection. If you knew 
the associations connected with that chair you would 
venerate it as Ido. Oh! if it could speak, what 
tales it would tell,” 

«I should admire to hear it. Do speak a little 
for the voiceless one, and tell us something of its 
history. It looks venerable, and on the whole hand- 
some, but a little out of place among this modern 
furniture. What solid wood! I cannot raise it with 
my whole strength.” 

« It is English oak, and the date it bears is 1600. 
The profile upon this side is said to be that of Lord 
Bacon, on the other that of Burleigh, and they were 
probably copied from their busts. Look at this scroll 
pattern, delicate enough for a lady’s collar; and here 
is another equally graceful. This carving was all 
done with a knife, and so close and firm are these 
joints as to have borne the wear and tear of centuries, 
without the aid of screw or glue, and it would require 
more strength than I can boast to separate them 
now. Many a bride, as blooming as yourself fair 
lady, has in this chair listened to a tale of love, and 
many a silvered head and furrowed brow found there 
a resting place. Do you see how the good wood is 
scorched and burned? My grandmother had a sister 
the pride of the family, who was very fond of anti- 
quities, and this chair was ever her favourite seat. 
Before our revolutionary troubles, she was wooed 
and won by an English officer of distinction. He 
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obtained a reluctant consent from her stern father to 
marry the fair Rebecca. The wedding day had 
arrived. Arrayed in bridal attire and seated in her 
favourite chair, Rebecca awaited the coming of her 
lover, so soon to be called by a still more tender and 
endearing name, when her father entered in great 
wrath. * Doff thy gear, my girl, no daughter of mine 
shall marry an enemy of my country. Blood, Ame- 
rican blood has been spilt, and by some of that very 
regiment which thy lover commands, It is an ever- 
lasting barrier between ye. You must forget, if you 
cannot hate him, Rebecca!’ ” 

* But I have promised, father,” said the maiden, 
struggling with mingled feelings, “ would you have 
me break my word ?” 

* Dost thou love Dennis better than thy country, 
thy home ?” 

“ He is my country, and with him is my home.” 

*“ Then thou art not fit to be my daughter—there 
is the tyrant-server, but my doors he shall never enter 
again,” 

«I will go forth and meet him,” said Rebecca. 

* Verily, thou shalt not, maiden! Be seated.” So 
saying, he reseated his daughter, passed some cords 
quickly and tightly around her arms, body, and the 
chair, until he had secured her much as he would 
have done a British soldier, only that wherever the 
harsh bindings pressed the delicate flesh, he would 
thrust a bunch of flax to protect it; so strangely 
mingling tenderness with cruelty. 

“You will be sorry for this, father; a day will 
come, when the heat is gone, that you will bitterly 
repent this deed,” was all Rebecca said as she sub- 
mitted to the indignity. 

As her father fastened the last knot, he saw through 
the open window, three wagons loaded with hay and 
grain on their way to Boston. “ Ha! more food for 
the British horses, and their more bratal masters. 
If I can find the boys, we will have a bonfire ere 
long,” he muttered as he left the house. 

“Oh! Rachel, my sister,” said Rebecca, “ if you 
ever loved me, go quickly and see Dennis, he cannot 
be far away, I saw him but now at the next turn in 
the woods; tell him it was not his poor Rebecca who 
ordered him hence.” 

« If he is sure of that, my dear sister, he will insist 
upon coming here, immediately. You would not 
have him meet our father ?” 

* No; he can speak with me a moment and return 
before my father is back.” 

The loaded wagons drew near; but just ere they 
reached the house, the contents were on fire—no 
one could tell how. As the affrighted beasts ran on, 
the wind carried the burning straw in Rebecca's open 
window. Her light dress, the wads of flax, her 
hands bound—'tis too horrible to dwell upon. Dennis, 
who was approaching, heard her shrieks, and was 
instantly by her side, tearing away the burning clothes 
and pressing his cloak tightly around her. He did 
what man could do, but too late. The flames had 
touched a vital part, and though pain was gone, she 
felt death was nigh. 

“It is better thus,” she murmured, as if in reply 
to her own thoughts. Her father was kneeling by 
her side. 

“ You told me I should bitterly repent this deed, 
and soon, full soon, has the bitterness come, my 
daughter.” 

Rebecca looked upon him, and saw the old man’s 


heart was broken. 
again, 

“God has permitted this, for some wise purpose 
of his own; my dear father, you could not have done 
it without His permission. Be all forgotten as all is 
forgiven.” 

She leaned forward to kiss him, gave another to 
her sister, raised her lips to her lover’s, then say. 
ing, 

«I pray that you all may meet me at the right 
hand of Christ,” breathed her last in the Oak Chair. 


With a strong effort she spoke 


NUMBER II. 


«“ I saw siz beautiful canes in your hall, Mr. Darley, 
and think you must keep some of them as you do 
your chair—from association.” 

“ They were all gifts, lady, and I value them 
chiefly for the sake of the donors.” 

“This is a very curious stick, knotted with such 
regular irregularity. Is it of American growth?” 

“Yes. It was cut in the forests of Arkansas, by 
a Col. Hunter, late of the U. S. army; my cousin and 
my friend. An amiable and accomplished girl of 
French descent, had won the brave fellow’s heart ; 
yet he hesitated to ask her to become his, knowing 
she must be exposed to the perils of the wilderness, 
or that he could only enjoy her society during the 
intervals of a long and weary separation. If the 
tears were not in his eyes, the weakness was at his 
heart, as, when he had told Miss Henrie of his true 
and passionate affection, she replied in the beautiful 
language of Charlotte Dexter 


* Where’er thou goest I will go, 
O’er Egypt's sands or Zembla’s snow; 
Where’er thy weary footsteps roam, 
There shall thy Charlotte find a home.’ 


“They were married, and after spending two or 
three months at New Orleans, my friend was obliged 
to resume his duties at Fort Gibson. The journey 
to that station is not at this day very pleasant for a 
female of tender and delicate health, but the difficul- 
ties were at that time serious and formidable. “I 
cannot, sweet one, I cannot hazard your precious 
life,” said my friend, as his wife was pleading to fulfil 
her promise of dwelling in the woods with him; 
“there would be no happy meetings, love, if there 
was never a sorrowful parting; we will live on the 
hope of a reunion.” 

At her father’s seat on the banks of the Mississippi, 
Charlotte was surrounded by evezy luxury that wealth 
could purchase, and cheered by every endearment of 
parental and sisterly affection. ‘That spot had been 
ever her loved and happy home; and although very 
much distressed and dispirited at the departure of her 
husband, she yet thought to return to her former 
quiet but elegant pursuits, and endure the year of se- 
paration patiently, if not cheerfully. But “a change 
had come o’er the spirit” of her existence; in vain 
did Charlotte repeat to herself, “this is my home; I 
have been happy here; too happy to desire a change.” 
She felt it was her home no longer, at least not “ the 
home in which the heart could live.” The love which 
had brightened her pathway but a few short months, 
had become to her the light of life. ‘That feeling, 


which if once awakened in the heart of woman will 
never again slumber, prompted her continually to seek 
and share his lot, “ come weal, come woe,” and with 
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a detachment which was ordered to Fort Gibson, 
Charlotte embarked, under the protection of an offi- 
cer, a friend of her husband. 

The affectionate care of her father loaded the boats 
with her books, piano, harp, and every transportable 
comfort, for her new habitation. So obstructed was 
the navigation of the Missouri, as to weary the most 
patient with their slow and toilsome passage. When 
within two hundred miles of the encampment, it was 
determined that Charlotte, with a small body of offi- 
cers and soldiers, might on horseback pursue a less 
tedious route to the Fort; and they mounted in high 
glee at the prospect of a speedy termination of their 
journey. The second night found them surprised 
and captured by a large body of Indians. One man, 
their guide, alone escaped to tell the tale; and the 
first intelligence received by my friend of his wife’s 
approach, was in the account of her captivity. With 
his best horses and a band of picked men, the Colonel 
set forth ; nor was it long before he struck their trail. 
Burning for vengeance (or justice as he termed it,) 
he yet dared not to attack the savages while his 
friends were in their power, so he bore the white flag 
when he longed to rush among them with his naked 
sword. ‘The Indians appeared to think the presents 
so liberally tendered, were of far greater value than 
their prisoners, and Colonel Hunter was soon at the 
Fort with his ransomed ones. 

His joyous feelings were however greatly checked 
and moderated by the feeble appearance of his wife. 
The fatigue and fright had overpowered her, and 
though she revived in the genial atmosphere of affec- 


tion, she never bloomed freshly again. She was 
quite resigned to the termination of her earthly pros- 
pects, looking with hope to a better and more endur- 
ing inheritance. Charlotte selected her own last 
resting-place, under a beautiful tree, at a short dis- 
tance from the Fort. There was she laid; but not 
long alone. One of the warriors who captured the 
young wife, had looked upon her with admiring eyes, 
and sought revenge on the husband for his disap- 
pointment in losing her for ever. Long had he 
watched him, but the Colonel was too powerful for 
an open attack, and too wary to be snared. 

At length, in a friendly talk, which the Indians 
sought to enliven by exhibiting their dexterous use of 
warlike weapons and feats of agility, the treacherous 
savage grazed, as if by accident, the hand of Hunter, 
The weapon had been rubbed with a subtle poison, 
and my friend was soon laid by the side of his wife. 
His kindred sleep in a tomb on the beautiful banks 
of the Kennebec, and hers rest under splendid monu- 
ments in the sunny land of France—their only cover- 
ing is the bright green earth, and the broad spreading 
tree. What difference will it make at that great day, 


“In that awful hour, of what avail 
Unto the spiritual hody, will be found 
The costliest canopy, or proudest tale 
Recorded on it ?—what avail the bound 
Of holy, or unconsecrated ground! 
As freely will the unincumbered sod, 
Be reft asunder at that trumpet’s sound, 
As royalty’s magnificent abode, 
As pure its inmate rise, and stand before his God.” 
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TO A FRIEND, ON HEARING OF HIS MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENT. 


BY MRS. E. C. STEDMAN, 


* That one whose smile shines out alone, 
Amidst a world, the only one! 
Whose light, among so many lights, 
Is like that star on starry mente, 
The seaman singles from the sky, 
To steer his bark for ever by.”—Lalla Rookh— Moore. 


Will you tell me of her whom you love— 
That maiden I hear of, afar? 

Is she timid and coy, like the dove, 
Or in fashion’s gay circle, a star? 

Is her brow like the fair summer morn, 
All beaming with radiant light? 

Her cheek, doth the rose-bud adorn, 
Unwithered by sorrow’s cold blight ? 


Is her eye like the raven’s dark wing, 
And shaded by lashes as black— 
Yet parting like clouds of the spring, 
Where sunbeams have opened a track? 
Or, is it ethereal blue, 
As tinged by the pencil of heaven? 
Or, of that ever-varying hue, 
To which Beauty’s palm must be given? 


Do her lips most provokingly pout, 
Like the cleft of an apricot rich? 

And are smiles ever playing about, 
Through dimples, the heart to bewitch ? 


Or hath she that languor of air, 
So namelees, yet lovingly sweet! 
A cheek like the lily, so fair, 
And orbs that with angels compete ? 


Are her teeth like the orient pearls, 
That whiten the deep ocean-floor ? 
And do clusters of dark shining curls, 
Her fair neck and forehead hang o’er? 
Is her form, like a peri’s, so slight, 
And her etep like the bounding gazelle’s? 
Or, is she commanding of height, 
With a gait which of majesty tells? 


Yet, since these are visions, that flit 
Away on the swift wing of time, 
And but beauty of mind, will befit 
The fairest for heaven's pure clime; 
Oh! say, hath thy chosen a soul, 
That, when beauty’s charms are o’erpast, 
Will fasten affections’s control, 
And sweeten life’s path till the last? 
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SOPHONISBA. 


A LEGEND OF NUMIDIA. 


BY H. W. HERBERT, AUTHOR OF THE BROTHERS——CROMWELL—THE CHARIB BRIDE, &c. 


Ir was the close of a long and sultry summer’s day, 
during the whole of which the gorgeous sun of Africa 
had blazed in the unclouded sky with heat well nigh 
intolerable, when a superb array might have been 
seen advancing at a rapid rate through the magnifi- 
cent defiles and mountain passes, in the midst of 
which the royal town and fortress, known in those 
days as Cirta, but more renowned in latter times as 
Constantina, towered on its rocky heights—a fastness 
seemingly impregnable and inaccessible. About ten 
thousand cavalry were there, natives of that hot re- 
gion, as it needed not a second glance to see; for 
their swart visages were overshadowed by turbans of 
the brightest scarlet, and all their dresses of gay and 
brilliant hues were loose and fluttering to every breath 
of the light evening breeze. Five hundred in the 
van were more superb in their equipment than the 
Test, mounted on coal black barbs without a hair or 
speck of white in their resplendent hides, all housed 
with leopard skins, and poitrels scaled with gold; the 
riders wore, each man, a shirt of light scale armor 
over his crimson caftan, and a bright casque of po- 
lished steel almost concealed beneath the many folded 
turban. Sashes of silk and gold sustained their 
scymetars and long sharp Moorish knives, and their 
bare arms and legs were glittering with bracelets, 
rings, and anklets of pure gold; flung from the back 
of each was the short bow and well-stored quiver, so 
fatal in the hands of that unerring archery; and in 
his hand were brandished at least three slender assa- 
gays. No banner waved above their ranks, nor any 
warlike ensign; yet were those ranks arrayed in pre- 
cise serrical order—their horses, admirably trained, 
moved, at whatever pace, in perfect unison as if be- 
neath the guidance of a single rider; and the men 
gave no sign in their demeanor of that impetuous and 
restless volatility for which their countrymen were at 
that day so famous. They were arranged too it ap- 
peared, as they approached more nearly, after the ap- 
proved method in the Roman armies, in troops of 
thirty privates, each subdivided into decads; and the 
same school of discipline was indicated by the only 
instrument of music which was visible among them, 
the long curved lituus, or clarion; the clear shrill 
blast of which, prolonged by the wild mountain echoes 
in many a varying cadence, directed every change and 
evolution of their well ordered march. Immediately 
behind this royally appointed van, which was itself 
preceded by three advanced patrolling parties, rode a 
young man not certainly far past his twenty-second 
year, whose person and apparel were equa!ly re- 
markable and striking. He, like the soldiers who 
preceded him, was evidently of Numidian blood, so 
much his coal-black silky hair, his soft dark liquid 
eye, and clear though brown complexion, most cer- 
tainly avouched for him—but, not like them was ar- 
rayed cap a pié in Roman armor, a casque of polished 
brass gorgeously carved and triple-crested covered 
his well shaped head ; his cuirass of bright plate was 
partly covered by a saguse, or loose cassoc of bright 


scarlet cloth richly embroidered, and tasselled and 
fringed with gold; greaves of a workmanship that 
matched his glittering corslets guarded his legs, san- 
dals embossed and clasped with gems covered his 
feet, which were supported by no stirrups, although 
the eager and quick motions of his superb Arabian 
courser would have made such support a thing quite 
indispensable to any less accomplished cavalier—the 
two-edged Spanish sword hung from his girdle ac- 
cording to the Roman mode, but his hand grasped the 
Moorish assagays, which from his boyhood upward 
had ever been his favourite weapon. Following this 
noble looking youth, there rode a single troop of 
Rome’s invincible legionaries, armed like their leader 
with corslet, casque, and greaves of highly-polished 
brass—plain, to an absolute extreme, in the texture 
of their garments, the soldierly and modest finish of 
their arms, adorned by nothing but the brightness of 
the native metal, they far surpassed, in all that makes 
the pomp of real war so gorgeous in its sternness, the 
more superb Numidians who preceded them. Full in 
the middle of this band, however, was one—an object 
widely differing from the rest—a proud and dauntless 
captive—wounded, yet uncomplaining; weary and 
worn, yet upright on his courser’s back, as though 
prepared again to battle for his crown, hopeless of 
meed or mercy, yet cold and haughty in his cool de- 
fiance. His garb and arms were kingly, though the 
tiaraed turban had been torn from his brows, and his 
enamelled mail broken and dimmed and bloody, and 
his green caftan stained with sweat and dust, and his 
whole war array defiled with tokens of defeat and 
ruin. His legs were chained beneath his horse’s 
belly by heavy iron fetters, and his hands manacled 
behind his back; the charger which he rode, a well- 
trained Roman trooper, being conducted by two le- 
gionaries who rode one on each side the discrowned 
king with their swords drawn and ready. Over this 
little band a small horse banner was displayed of 
crimson silk, surmounted by a displayed hand of gild- 
ed metal, and bearing on its waving folds S, P. Q. R., 
the proud initials of the title of earth’s proudest em- 
pire, the senate and the people of great Rome. 

Behind the legionaries in loose order trooped along 
thousands of the desert-born, the sons of Ishmael, 
whose hands in every age have been against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them—the wild 
and tameless Arab, the same men now and then and 
in all ages—patient and brave and fearless—unrival- 
led for their skill with horse and spear and bow, yet 
impotent both then and now to strive against the dis- 
ciplined and steady skill of European armies. 

On they rode toward the royal Cirta, the victor 
and the vanquished—the reinstated monarch, and the 
enslaved usurper—great Massinissa and fallen Sy- 
phax. Ridge after ridge of the wild stony hills they 
passed unhindered—glen after glen they threaded 
unopposed, and just before the sun sank in the wes- 
tern deserts, the city lay before them, Built on an 
isolated mass of tabular rocks, scarped naturally on 
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every side with precipices of the living granite five 
hundred feet in depth, a black and furious torrent 
sweeping around three sides; it seems even now in 
days of shot and shell, well nigh impregnable—then 
it was so indeed—and the fallen monarch’s eye flash- 
ed with accustomed fire as it gazed on his hill fortress, 
and as the high thonght glowed across his soul, that 
here his foe would fight only to be subdued, and that 
a hope of freedom, of glory and revenge was yet in 
waiting, To this strong hold of monarchs there led 
but one hill-road; the nearest mountain ridge thrust 
forth a spur or shoulder, as if to join the insulated 
castle rock, but when it had approached within a hun- 
dred paces, it was abruptly severed by the black 
yawning chasm of the river, which raved unseen be- 
neath its caverned base. Across this fearful gulf a 
narrow bridge was thrown; a single arch of granite, 
wide enough only to admit three mounted steeds 
abreast. A tall gate house, pierced with a deep 
horse-shoe-formed arch, frowned at the farther end, 
placed at the bottom as it were of a long funnel, made 
by two flanking walls between which it was counter- 
sunk, so that no enemy could enter without enduring 
a discharge of missiles at the same time on both 
flanks and in front, Within the city rose, well built, 
and populous and wealthy. And now close on the 
chasm’s verge the allied forees halted, and a wild 
clarion rang the summons. Upon the instant all the 
walls, turret and battlement, were crowded with the 
dark-visaged warriors, and a fierce yell of barbarous 
defiance circled the crowded ramparts, as they beheld 
the hated ensign of the Roman. Then holding his 
unarmed hand aloft in token of good faith, from the 
dense ranks of his Moorish horse, forth rode the 
stately Massinissa. He told them all—captains and 
serfs and princes—he told them of the victories of 
Scipio, of the defeats, the hopelessness, the capture of 
their beloved brave Syphax! but they believed him 
not at all, nor gave heed to his words, but laughed 
him openly to scorn and jeered and flouted him. He 
called them to surrender, and again that fierce defy- 
ing yell which greeted their arrival, replied to his first 
overtures with insolent derision, The monarch turned 
and waved his hand toward the troop of Romans, and 
they rode forth a little and opened their close column— 
then every eye of his bold subjects fell in an instant 
on the form of the defeated, captive, fettered king !— 
Again as if by magic, the serried files closed up; and 
Syphax saw not—happy! most happy that he did 
not !—the shameful scene which followed. He heard 
indeed the long and mournful howl which pealed up 
from the lips of myriads, laden with anguish and des- 
pair and terror; but he saw not. the rampired walls 
deserted, walls that could well have baffled an hun- 
dred times the force displayed against them—nor the 
stout gates flung open, nor the despairing crowds 
that rushed forth, cowardly and abject, to bow before 
the conquering invader. He saw not, but he knew 
very shortly what had passed, for the whole band 
rolled onward, and within a few minutes the captive 
prince was riding over the narrow bridge, the brazen 
backs of three stout legionaries close before his face, 
and to the right hand and the left a powerful veteran, 
into the strongest and the richest—the last city of 
his realm—his crown—his treasury—his kingdom— 
the palace of his fathers—and bitterest thought of all, 
the wife of his affections, the young and peerless 
Sophonisba ; she for whose prayers he had lost all on 
earth, the prizes of his vanquisher’s success. ‘They 
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entered the deep arch-way—they passed into the 
street beyond; and once again the Roman troop 
closed up, a solid mass five deep on every side around, 
and bore him at a rapid trot away and cast him fet- 
tered still into the lowest dungeon of his own strong- 
est citadel, and mounted guard themselves, beneath 
their own proud banner, and at the bidding of their 
own tried officers; for they were there that Roman 
troop, not as the guards of honour to a barbarian 
king—what Roman but had-scorned so base a func- 
tion !—but as the keepers of a prisoner of the Ro- 
man people. 

Meanwhile the conqueror rode on, with his bright 
body-guard around him, receiving as he swept through 
market place and street and forum, the forced con- 
gratulations of the abashed and trembling populace, 
and now he reached the palace. Before its lofty por- 
tals he dismounted, but ere he could pass in, a form, 
a female form of exquisite and wondrous beauty, inter- 
posed ; prostrate she fell before him on the ground, 
clasping his knees with her white lovely arms, and 
watering his jewelled sandals with her tears, which 
like a veil the loose redundant tresses of her dishe- 
velled hair swept in rich waves about the outline of 
her voluptuous and rounded form. The prince stooped 
gently over, and raised her from the ground; for there 
was something in the grace of every movement even 
in that abandonment and agony of grief, that told of 
noble birth and high demeanor; and, though he had 
not seen her face, there was that quick and thrilling 
movement in his veins that told him he was in the 
presence of something rarely beautiful. 

He raised her, and she stood before him resplendent 
in the simple loveliness of unadorned and natural 
womanhood—young, tall, and slender, with eyes 
dark, large and liquid, and now swimming with soft 
luxurious moisture; pale as the sculptured marble, 
yet not with that dead ashy paleness, which gives so 
ghastly and corpse-like a hue to the absence of color 
in the tribes of northern Europe, but with a rich 
warm tint caught from the skies of a more genial 
clime—her form clad simply in a loose white robe, 
leaving her neck, and a part even of her glowing bo- 
som, and all her rounded arms up to the shoulder, 
bare, was of a beauty far transcending all eloquence 
of words to picture or convey. 

“ The gods,” she said at length in those low tune- 
ful tones which are so sweet to hear, trembling a little 
as she spoke—*the gods, great Massinissa, have 
given thee to possess all power o’er me and mine— 
the gods and thine own valor !—But if a captive may 
send forth a voice of supplication before her lord and 
arbiter of life and death, if she may clasp his knees, 
and worship his victorious hand—I do beseech thee—— 
beseech thee by the majesty of kings, which but a lit- 
tle while ago was ours!——by the Numidian blood, 
which is in common to thee, great king, and to thy 
fallen rival!—by the gods of this palace hearth, and 
may they receive thee with better omens than they 
did send forth Syphax !—grant me this one—this only 
mercy !—that thou wilt in thyself decree thy will on 
thine handmaiden, nor suffer me to fall into the proud 
and cruel power of the Roman. If for no other cause, 
than that I was the bride of Syphax, I would far 
rather yield me to the faith 6f a Numidian, born in 
this native Africa of mine, than to a foreigner and 
stranger. But there is more—thou seest, nor need I 
tell thee, what is to be abhorred and dreaded at a Ro- 
man’s hand, by a free Carthaginian—what by the 
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daughter of great Kardrubal! If by no other means 
at least by a free death release me from the Roman’s 
bondage !” 

She said and flung herself upon his bosom, and 
wound her arms about him, and her heart panted fast 
against his own, and her tears watered his dark visage, 
and something of caress was mingled with entreaty— 
till his Numidian blood was all inflamed by her strange 
beauty and wild grief—and he swore rashly——madly 
but positively swore what he had not the power——such 
was Rome’s haughty force—to promise and perform. 

Throughout that day he was distraught and ill at 
ease——his color went and came, and his limbs trem- 
bled; his mind and body restless alike and fevered. 
He could not rest in any one position, but now would 
start up and walk with long echoing strides along the 
corridors and galleries of his new palace, now dash 
himself down on some cushioned couch, and grind his 
teeth and bite his lips till the blood started. 

The banquet was served for Massinissa in the halls 
of Syphax—for Massinissa and his princes—with 
royal gorgeousness and pomp, and every luxury earth, 
air, or water had furnished forth in those days for a 
monatch’s table was it served—but he eat not at all— 
his throat swelled up at every mvuthful as though it 
would have choked him—but he drank deep and 
often—and his blood fired already, now flowed like 
lava through his veins, and he grew fierce and reck- 
less. He sought the Harem, and found there, robed 
and attired as though she had expected such a visiter, 
no longer mournful and abashed, but glorious in re- 
dundant beauty, the captive bride of Syphax. No 
more was needed—his proud soul was all subdued 
and tame, and the strong conqueror knelt before his 
captive. He showed her the strong might, the proud 
assumptions, the supremacy of Rome!—he showed 
her that his promise had been sworn rashly and per- 
haps in vain! He called her terrors to his aid, and 
watched her shuddering frame with wild delight !—he 
flattered her rare beauty, and was half maddened as 
he marked the crimson flush steal over face and neck 
and bosom! He told her there was one way, and 
but one, to scape the Roman’s fetters—to scape young 
Scipio's chariot wheel—the triumph—the capitoline— 
the headsman and the axe !—and that one way was 
fraught with liberty and love! a kingdom for a dowe- 
ry—a conqueror for a spouse—a king for an adorer 
and a slave! 

And she—oh woman, woman !—she listened, and 
she fell!—Kardrubal’s daughter, Syphax’ wife vowed 
love, and constancy, and faith—to Kardrubal’s most 
deadly foe—Syphax’ victorious rival—upon the very 
day that saw her husband’s ruin—that saw her coun- 
try’s fall, Three little hours beheld her queen !—cap- 
tive !——queen again!—oh fate! oh infamy! oh fortune! 

And Syphax’ marriage chamber witnessed that 
night new nuptials as the Numidian conqueror clasped 
to his heart the wife of the Numidian captive. 

Days passed—three little days—days of intoxica- 
ting rapture—of pleasure so intense as almost to par- 
take of pain—of that mad, anxious, fiery passion, 
that subsides even into the drear lapse of satiety, or 
is cut short by sudden and retributive despair. 

The third day came—and Leelius! with the third 
morning Roman hosts—cohorts and legions with 
their lordly leaders, and golden eagles glittering to 
the sun above the sparkling spears—and Scipio’s stern 
lieutenant entered the walls of Cirta—on that day 
Massinissa woke !—woke from a burning dream of 


love and rapture to conscience and despair. For well 
he knew the cold and haughty stoic—the self-con- 
straining—constant—moderate chief, whose every 
passion was his slave—himself the slave of Rome’s 
aggrandizement. 

And scarcely had he roused him to reflection, be- 
fore the grave remonstrances, and stern though friend- 
ly voice of Leelius pointed the truth of those sad, sad 
reflections! R 

“ For what had’st thou to do—thou with Rome’s 
captives ?”” The Roman cared not—not a jot he—for 
the false woman's crime—or the proud conqueror’s 
insolence—or the sad captive’s anguish, wronged in 
the tenderest point, stabbed to the heart of hearts by 
her to whom he looked for truth, if truth there be on 
earth, in heaven! “ But she was Rome’s!—Rome’s 
captive !’"—She was to figure in his captain’s triumph 
—her beauty, and her agony, and tears—her noble 
birth, her haughty bearing, were to be shown in 
chains at Scipio’s chariot wheel—to glut the ven- 
geance, to swell the pride, or wake precarious sym- 
pathy in the plebeian bosoms of Rome’s world-con- 
quering rabble! She was to climb the sacred road— 
to toil up the superb ascent of the Capitoline—to die, 
where many a sovereign king and lion-hearted chief 
had died in his despairing pride before her, in presence 
of Rome’s Jupiter, by the slave’s death-blow.— 
“ What then had’st thou to do—thou, with Rome’s 
captive !” 

Still until Scipio should decree—still there was 
hope; and Leelius moved by policy—what Roman 
ever pitied ?—suffered what he could not prevent— 
and till the armies marched the queen of Syphax filled 
the arms—the heart of Massinissa !—They marched, 
and Massinissa’s body guard thronged round the lit- 
ter of the queen—they halted, and the royal tent was 
her abode. She was still, in her own belief, secure— 
safe in her infamy—free, and a queen in her dis- 
honour. 

They reached the camp of Scipio. The conqueror 
of Hannibal received them in his simple glory—a Ro- 
man imperator in his plain brazen armour, in his un- 
decorated tent received his captive! With an assump- 
tion of all moderation, of all kindness, of all honour, 
he grasped the hand of Syphax, and, though he pro- 
mised nothing, nor meant anything, by that vain 
courtesy, received him rather as a prince and friend, 
than as a captive foeman. 

Then, then, burst forth the fierce and torrent elo- 
quence of the Numidian captive. 

“T was mad—mad!”’—he cried—*“ mad then, 
when I embraced the Carthagenian cause against the 
arms of Rome—when I took to my heart a Car- 
thagenian matron—a matron, did I say ?—a harlot 
rather, and a curse !—a harlot whom Massinissa has 
wrenched from my arms—whom in defiance of the 
Majesty of Kings, which he was bound to honour and 
respect—in breach of hospitality—in high defiance of 
the Roman people, whose captive, and not his, was 
Sophonisba !—he has presumed to call his wife, and 
still queen of Numidia !—Blest be the gods, that if all 
else go well with him, in this at least he is cursed, 
and for ever!” 

He was removed—a few days more and he was 
floating on the waters, a captive on his way to the 
great City of the World—on his way to the prison, 
where he was doomed 'o perish—happier !—happier, 
perhaps, even in that very doom, than those who 
sent him. 
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For Scipio, be it remembered, died afar from that 
Great Rome, which he had lived to honour and in- 
crease—an alien and an exile, and his tomb bore 
those memorable words—* Ungrateful country, not 
my bones even will I leave to thee !”—Fool! he had 
spilt his blood for her alive, and dead he left to her— 
unwillingly, indeed, but he still left to her—vast leg- 
acy!—his Famze—then what did his bones matter ? 

And Massinissa ?—Better, oh better far, was Sy- 
phax’ lone atonement in his eternal cell at Alba, 
better his years in chains—his death in the dim dun- 
geon, than that one hour. 

Alone !—alone in a small tent, he sate, hard by 
the Queen’s pavilion—wringing his hands till the 
blood started from beneath his nails—biting his lips 
till his white teeth were red with his own gore.— 
And now, he half unsheathed his battle sword, and 
shook his arm aloft, and thought of gathering gallant 
hearts around him, and pealing the wild war-cry of 
Numidia, even in the Roman’s ear, and cutting his 
way hand on hilt, through the close camp, and dying 
as became a warrior and a king, or living the free 
monarch of Numidia—free with his lovely bride !— 

A messenger from Scipio. The monarch was 
called to his ally—to be praised, honoured, gifted with 
crowns, and curule chairs, and ivory sceptre—the 
toga picta—the palmata tunica, the choice adornment 
of Rome’s triumph were thrust on him. He was told 
“that earth had no mightier glory than the Roman 
triumph !—the Roman triumph nought greater to be- 
stow, than that which Scipio had bestowed on Mas- 
sinissa !”’—He was styled conqueror, and friend, and 
Kine, among the shouts of the applauding soldiery, 
who saw in the Numidian’s elevation only another 
evidence of their own might and majesty. 

The public ceremonial ended—a private interview 
succeeded—then for approval, honours, and rewards— 
remonstrance—exhortation—reprimand! He was 
commanded to put from him Sophonisba—« For what 
had he to do with her—a Roman captive !’”—He was 
commanded to restore her to the tent of Scipio within 
three hours, that with her husband she might sail for 
Italy !—Words availed nothing—supplications, tears! 
For to tears even did the proud king descend—and 
to be pitied by the cold stoic who commanded him— 
commanded him with a cool, cutting calmness, which 
maddened him the more—in that he felt it irresist- 
ible! 

He left the General’s tent—he sought the Queen's 
pavilion—but his proud step was slow and faulter- 
ing—his haughty head hung all dejected and abashed 
upon his bosom—his brow was pale and furrowed 
with full many a line, which had not furrowed its 
smooth, broad expanse, before that hour of torture, 
but which, engraved there once by the deep chisel 
of fiery passion and fierce woe, were never erased 
thence any more for ever! Large drops of cold and 
clammy sweat stood like the “ beaded’ bubbles on 
some late disturbed pool,” over all his swarthy linea- 
ments—never did mortal lineaments display such 
signs of more than mortal agony. And she rose up 
to meet him in all the pomp of beauty— in all the 
pride of queendom—in all the flush of youth and 
health and passion—surrounded as she was by a 
bright train of gorgeously attired maidens. He 
clasped her to his heart, regardless of the wondering 
throng of menials, who would have left the chamber ; 
but that he stood between them and the entrance— 
he clasped her there in a long, yearning, last em- 


brace—pressed one cold kiss upon her flushed and 
fragrant lips—then threw her wildly from his grasp, 
and rushed with frenzy-stricken speed out of her pre- 
sence—never to look upon her any more—for whom 
he had sold fame, and happiness, and honour, and his 
own self-respect for ever! 

He left her wondering—but ere one hour had 
passed, an eunuch entered with a bowl—oh mockery 
of mockeries !— it was the golden bowl, the sacrificial 
bowl of triumph, which had so lately been presented 
by the Roman leader !—He bowed himself thrice to 
the earth, and said, in a slow, solemn tone: 

«“ King Massinissa willingly performs the first and 
plighted faith he owes thee—a husband to wife. 
Since they, who can, have taken from him the power 
that thou gavest him—to be thy lord and arbiter !— 
thus he performs his promise, that thou shalt not fall 
living into the Roman’s hand. He bids thee to die 
mindful of the high chief who was thy father—mind- 
ful of thy proud country—mindful of the two kings 
to whom thou hast been wedded !” 

And she as calmly and as proudly answered, taking 
the poisoned chalice in her hand—* And I as wil- 
lingly receive my nuptial present!—nor is it thank- 
lessly received if such a husband has no more fitting 
gift for her who gave him all. Tell him, however, 
Sophonisba had died better, had she not wedded ere 
her funeral !’"—She drained the goblet to the dregs, 
laid herself calmly down upon her royal couch, closed 
her eyes quietly, folded her arms upon her breast, 
and moved not any more in life—two or three shud- 
ders shook her frame, after an hour had passed, and 
one long fluttering sigh passed her pale lips. 

Within three hours from Massinissa’s interview 
she was restored to Scipio—but she graced not his 
triumph, nor followed his proud chariot wheel, nor 
bowed her noble head to the base death-stroke. 

Her death was nobler than her life—her memory 
is deathless as her victor’s.—And he, her last lord— 
he lived a petty, tributary king—he died, leaving his 
throne dependent on the Roman’s will—to princes 
who deluged it with kindred gore, stained it with 
cowardice, and weakness, treason, and infamy, and 
murder—and lost it in the end to Rome! 

Jugurtha died in the base Tullianum—a strangled 
captive! Juba by his own hand, a proscribed fugi- 
tive. Such was the fate of Massinissa and his race— 
in what did it surpass the doom of conquered Syphax ? 
The friend and foe alike—all victims, in the end to 
Rome’s aggrandizement, 


—<=— 


THE PERUVIANS, 


GarciLLasso pE LA Veca relates, that a Spanish 
priest, perceiving that the Peruvians chose rather to 
hang themselves than to labour in the mines, addressed 
them in the following words :—* You wish to hang 
yourselves, my friends, that you may not be obliged 
to labour; since that is the case, I shall hang myself 
too; but I must warn you of one thing, which is, that 
there are mines in the next world, as well as in this; 
and I give you my word, that I'll make you work 
throughout all eternity.” Upon hearing this the poor 
Indians threw themselves at his feet, and beseeched 
him not to commit such a rash action, Had two 
thirds of these unhappy wretches destroyed them- 
selves, the orator would have been much embarrassed 
to keep his word with the rest, 
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And off we sweep—the glassy deep 
Is glittering ’neath our prore; 

And eyes as gay as starlight’s ray, 
Are glancing from the shore. 

Those eyes shall be our cynosure, 
And guide our little sail— 

For brightly beams their sparkle pure, 
And charms away the gale. 


Oh, swiftly then! we'll back again, 
When gaily o’er the stream, 

The soft starlight is dancing bright, 
And shines the pale moonbeam. 

And what though round us twilight dark 
Be gath’ring as we roam— 

When Mary smiles to bless our bark— 
« The Fairy of the Foam!” 
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THE 


DEATH OF ACHILLES. 


IN TWO CANTOS. 


BY MISS ELEANOR ALLEN, 


CANTO I. 


The annexed extracts from Tooke's Pantheon, may serve as a slight explanation of the following poem: 
* Achilles, at Troy, killed Hector the son of Priamus, and was himself killed by Paris, by a trick of Polyxena. 


+ * * - * * * 


. 


* . * * 7 . 


“This Polyxena was the daughter of Priamus, king of Troy, a virgin of extraordinary beauty. Achilles by chance saw her 


upon the walls of the city, and fell in love with her, and desired to marry her. 


Priamus consented. They met in the temple 


of Apollo to solemnize the marriage; when Paris, the brother of Hector, coming in privately and lurking behind Apollo's 
image, shot Achilles suddenly with an arrow in that part of the foot in which only he was vulnerable.” 


I sinc Achilles, through Achaia fam'd 

The son of Peleus, who o'er Phthia reign’d, 

The woes of Argive, and the Trojan state, 
Celestial treachery, and Pelides’ fate. 

The last sad obsequies to Hector’s shade, 

With funeral pomp, by weeping Troy were paid. 
Within the walls the Phrygian king retired, 

By turns bewailed, by turns his sons inspir'd. 
The chiefs, inactive, round their monarch wait, 
Array'd in arms, within the rooms of state. 
Hence! Hence ye Trojans! to yon distant wall, 
Be each a Hector, or like Hector fall. 

Your willing monarch, worn with toil and age, 
No more can lead you, or the conflict wage. 

But he, impatient, from these tew'rs shall see 
Each Trojan conquer, and each Grecian flee. 
But first rich presents to your altars bear, 

Each god a gift, but chief the god of war. 

Thus Priam spoke, with haste the eager throng 
Like foaming billows, through the streets roll on. 
They bring rich presents to the powers divine, 
Some well-fed oxen, and the choicest wine, 
Some cloth of gold (for so by Priam taught) 

And silver vests, by beauteous maidens wrought. 
Meanwhile the Greeks in shining ranks appear'd, 
Achilles, too, by every Trojan feared. 

High, o’er the rest, arose his martial form, 

The bravest Grecians round his chariot swarm ; 
But great Pelides with sad thoughts oppress’d, 
The dire forebodings of his heart confess’d. 

O list ye Greeks! who for Achilles feel, 

What Jove and adverse fates decree, I tell. 

As late, (for sleep refus'd my limbs to ease) 

My anxious mind would not its labours cease ; 

I sought the shore that bounds the rolling main, 
When to my sight my weeping mother came, 
Like a thin mist, she left her wat’ry bed, 

With mournful voice, to me the goddess said: 
Ere thrice the moon her starry course hes trac’d, 
Or thrice descended in the golden west, 

An empty shade, where Stygian waters flow, 
Achilles wanders in the realms below. 

Think not, ye chiefs! Pelides shuns to pay 

The presag'd forfeit of that signal day, 

When Priam's son, distain'd with dust and gore, 
I sent, victorious, to grim Pluto's shore. 

I grieve to leave a sire by years oppress’d, 

Who hopes to clasp me to his aged breast ; 
Who, worn with care, bemoans on Phthia's shore, 
Achilles’ absence, who returns no more. 

Of Greece I ask, if thus I meet my doom, 

A warrior’s honours, and a worthy tomb. 

Thus Peleus’ sun, the wise Ulysses said: 

By heaven I swear, and lov’d Patroclus dead, 

If from this war Pelides ne'er return, 

A faneral pyre to him proud Troy shall burn. 


Whilst thus he spoke, the hostile throngs were seen 
With shining armour, and with warlike mien; 
Like foaming billows through the gates they roll'd, 
And shook their spears, and to the Grecians call'd. 
Then came the chariots, thund’ring to the plain, 
Their course preceded by a shouting train, 

Then next to these, a vulgar mass appears, 

Of men and steeds, and youths in tender years. 
But first of these who brav'd the coming war, 
Rode youthful Paris, in his glittering car, 

Of burnish'd brass the shining front was made, 
And well-wrought gold the polish'd brass o’erlaid. 
On its broad sides, in cunning work was seen, 
Saturnian Juno, and the Spartan queen; 

And next to him, in mail refulgent, rose 

Great Déiphobus, dreadful to his foes. 

Another Hector, he reseeks the war, 

The weaker Trojans run beside his car. 

With foaming steeds, and pond’rous lance uprear'd, 
Like Mars himself, great AZneas appear’d, 

His martial form in polish'd armour dress'd, 

To Argive’s sons celestial birth confess’d. 

Two Trojan youths bear high his brazen shield, 
He guides the steeds and hurries to the field. 

And next to these, who fearless leave the town 
Old Priam’s son, Polites, thunders down, 

As some tall pine, high tow’ring o’er the wood, 
The Dardan hero in his chariot stood. 

Dius and Pammon follow’d in his train, 

Next came old Dymas, hast'ning to the plain. 
Now Agathon with Helénus appears, 

Midst flaming shields, and pikes, and bristling spears. 
Cars urg'd on cars, squadrons on squadrons came, 
Hosts pour’d on hosts, impetuous to the plain. 

But now Atrides, who the gions led, 

To Peleus’ son, with mien impatient, said, 

Why waste ye thus, in idle words the day, 

When Troy lies vaunting in a fierce array, 

Before thine eyes? Hast thou no thirst to gain 
Thy presag'd glory, and increase of fame ; 

Or was Pelides frighten’d by a dream; 

When sunk the sun in purple Xanthus’ stream, 
And o’er him rese a visionary form? 

Of mist it was, and rising vapours born. 

And must thou still, (the son of Peleus cried.) 
Reproach Achilles, and his words deride ? 

If best it please, delay to fear assign, 

I scorn the insults of a soul like thine, 

When honour calls, I foremost seek the plain, 
When prudence dictates, I aloof remain. 

The Phthian said, and with resentful mien, 

Thus spoke Atrides to the list’ning train: 

Shall fam'd Achilles here inactive wait, 

Till Troy's avenging arm has seal'd our fate ? 
Oh, forward move! let him bring up the rear, 
With meaner Greeks, whose hearts are slaves to fear. 
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These bitter taunts, Pelides cried, suppress, 
Lest Peleus’ son should seek a meet redress; 
Dost thou forget, when by the swelling flood, 
My forces stray’d, and cover'd chariots stood ; 
Thy blooming captives, and thy treasures told, 
And mean entreaties as thy servile gold, 

Alike I seorn’d? Still thou to Llion’s plain 
May call Achilles, and still call in vain. 

Thy wrath suppress! the sage Ulysses cried, 
Thine arm, alone, must Phrygia’s fate decide. 
Delay no more, but seek the hostile train, 

And add new honours to undying fame. 

As when some torrent, foaming, leaves the plain, 
Rolls o’er the cliff, and bellowing, meets the main, 
Thus great Achilles left his martial post, 

Thus thunder’d down, and met the Dardan host. 
Vulcanian arms encas’d his giant frame, 

His crest, rose nodding, o’er his helm of flame, 
Aloft in air; his spacious shield he bore, 

On mov'd his chariot with a sullen roar. 

Next youthful Pyrrhus with Ulysses shone, 

And then came towering Ajax Telamon, 

Close in their rear, the dread Tydides rode, 

He seem’d the genius of that heaving flood,. 

His sable plumes a casyue refulgent crown’'d, 
Far flash’d his targe, with massive circles bound. 
By Pallas urg’d, then furious rushing on, 
Alcimas came, and great Automedon. 

The mighty chiefs a single car contains, 

The fruit of conquest on the Trojan plains. 

Two foaming steeds the young Oethes bore, 
Foredoom'd to perish on the Phrygian shore; 

In vain his sire, t’ insure his safe return, 

Sheds rich libations, and his victims burn. 
Then Meron speeds; a youth of noble race, 

His mantle flowing with an easy grace, 

A captive maid his azure baldric wrought, 

A lance he held, with gems resplendent fraught, 
Two coursers sleek, from Scythia’s wide domain, 
Bore swift the Pylian to th’ embattled plain. 
With serried spears, the brave Atrides led, 

A martial! host, in steely mail array'd. 

From Ornia’s shores, and Corinth’s walls they came, 
And Agion's realms, beyond the swelling main. 
Next Sparta’s king a band, impatient, leads 
With sounding chariots, and Thessalian steeds. 
The archers follow, in a hurrying throng, 
Chiefs urge on chiefs, squadrons urge squadrons on. 
Now Greece meets T'roy, terrific is the sound 
Of clashing arms, and cries and shouts around. 
With shields aloft, the furious ranks engage, 
Thick fly the lances, fierce the jav'lins rage, 
Now fiery darts, and missiles huge, are toss'd 
By charging squadrons, and opposing hosts. 

The sounding bows their deadly vollies pour 

On either host, and answering targets roar. 

The stern Achilles, dreadful in his might, 

Deals forth destruction in the thickest fight ; 
Before his rage the Trojan ranks give way, 

And heaps of dead his chariot wheels delay. 
With Hemon, now he joins in deadly strife, 
One wars for glory, one for Troy and life. 

The Dardan youth, his sire implor’d in vain, 

To shun the dangers of th’ ensanguined plain. 
Eager for fame, and scorning just alarms, 

He falls a victim to Achilles’ arms. 

By Peleus’ sun the stern Megaron dies, 

And dark with gore the brave Clitarchus lies. 
But now, rides fearless through the raging field, 
Oeilean Ajax, with his seven-fold shield. 

His beamy lance he hurls with deadly force, 
And slays whole squadrons in hia rapid course. 
Meantime, triumphant o’er a host of foes, 

Old Priam’s son, the stern Polites rose. 

By Greeks encompass'd, he maintains the field, 
Repels fierce legions, and disdains to yield. 
Oethes view'd him from the hostile bands, 
Quick in his front with dauntless mien he stands; 


With thee he cried, a fearless youth will wage, 
An equa! combat, and restrain this rage, 
Though strength to thee, and long experience giv'n, 
Thy cause ignoble, and abhorr'd by heav'n. 

I justly war, and gods as just, decree 

Thy fall, imperious! and that fall by me. 

The Grecian thus; and sent his shining spear, 

It graz'd the hero, and sped far in air. 

No power, rash boy! Polites cries, protects 

Thy feeble days, nor erring steel directs. 

Go! learn too late, that Jove his life reveres, 
Who fights for country, and a parent's years, 
The Trojan said; and plung’d with skilful art, 
His reeking falchion in the warrior's heart. 

With vengeful rage, the grim Tydides spied 

The lifeless Pylian, and the conqueror’s pride ; 
With lance aloft, he furious towards him came, 
And hurl’d the weapon, but with erring aim ; 
Beyond the chief, with fatal course it sped, 

And number’d Pelion with the Trojan dead. 
Then Priam’s son, of bleeding Troy the etay, 
Rose in his car, and forward urg‘d his way. 
Quick in the Argive’s tow’ring front he came, 
Whose burnish'd armour seem'd one sheet of flame, 
In deadly strife, with more than mortal ire 

Then closed the chiefs, the fav’ring gods inspire. 
With equal force their whizzing shafts they send, 
With equal strength their massive shields defend— 
Polites now, and now Tydides gains, 

Retreats, advances, and to fly disdains. 

Blow follows blow, and thrust to thrust succeeds, 
‘Till brave Polites by the Argive bleeds. 

The wounded hero from the field is borne, 

The Greeks encourag’d, and the Trojans mourn. 
Next Loerian Cyphax by Tydides falls, 

And aged Oron from Cleonés walls, 

Prius and Actus by his steel expire, 

And young Cleanthes with his aged sire. 
Meanwhile Achilles in the bloody fray, 

Leads on his warriors in a fierce array, 

Troy's black battalions, nor its chiefs delay, 

No arm impedes him in his purple way. 

Far from his rage, the Idean Paris spies, 

His direful course, and to A2neas cries, 

Shall yon proud Greek, unheeded, strew the plain 
With Phrygian warriors, and auxiliars slain, 

Is there no Trojan to restrain his force, 

No arm to curb him in his furious course ? 
Though train’d to combat, and renown'd in war, 
I scorn his vengeance, and disdain to fear. 

More noble they, who by a hero bleed 

In glorious combat, in their country’s need, 
Than they, who living, from the fight remain, 
The boasting victors of a vulgar train. 

Thus Paris spoke ; and quick his chariot turn'd, 
Urg’d on his coursers, and for glory burn’d. 
Where Peleus’ son, with nodding crest was seen, 
There rush’d the Trojan with undaunted mien; 
Quick in his front, the youth impetuous came, 
Through fighting squadrons and through heaps of slain, 
Rein’d in his steeds, and sent with well-aim'd force, 
His sounding jav'lin with unerring course ; 

Full on his mail the whizzing shaft descends, 
His baldric pierces, and his corselet rends, 

There fixed remains. The raging Greek descries 
The royal Trojan, and infuriate cries! | 

What fate propels thee to a certain doom 

To daring Paris, and a bloody tomb? 

If adverse gods stay not th’ avenging blow, 

This lance shall send thee to the realms below, 
A shade, unwept, to Pluto's drear domain, 

The scorn of Argive, and the Phrygian’s bane. 
Achilles thus; and swift his weapon drew, 

By fate propell’d, with whizzing noise it flew, 

It reach’d the Trojan with a ringing sound, 

And speedy entrance through his cuirass found. 
The crimson tide came rushing down his mail, 
And o’er his seat the hope of Lion fell. 
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Meanwhile old Priam, on the Trojan wall, 

Saw Greek and Dardan in mix'd battle fall, 

The aged monarch, anxious, sat alone, 

On a low couch, with old Ucalegon. 

Filled with alarm, amidst the hosts did scan 
The daring Paris in the battle’s van. 

Around the youth the darts and missiles flew, 
And archers fierce their sounding arrows drew. 
The weeping king to Jove address'd his prayers, 
To spare the hero to his feeble years, 

To save his offspring from Pelides’ ire, 

The hope of Phrygia, and a hapless sire. 

When, as he gaz'd, beneath the Argive’s steel, 
The wounded Trojan in his chariot fell. 

His noble coursers, foaming in the war, 

By instinct turn’d, and homeward urg'd the car, 
Before their course the raging hosts give way, 
They strive impetuous in the fierce array. 

The stern Achilles lash'd his panting steeds, 
Rush'd through the ranks, nor Troy nor Lycia heeds. 
With living flame his arms refuigent glow'd, 
With lance aloft, in full pursuit he rode. 

The dread Tydides thunder'd in the rear, 

With nodding plumes and deep empurpled spear. 
Next Atlas’ sons and Hellas’ warriors sped, 

And Threchin's cohorts, by the Phthian led. 
The Greeks press on, the throngs oppose around, 
And cries and groans, with clashing arms, resound. 
Pale with affright, old Priam spies afar, 

The foe pursuing, and the flying car, 

Springs from his couch, and wildly shouts aloud, 
To those around, a mean, ignoble crowd. 

Who fear'd the contest, but preferr’d their plea, 
That to report, which he himself could see. 
With arms extended, on the wall he runs, 
Unbar the gates! the wounded Paris comes, 
See! see his coursers flying from the war, 
Unbar the gates! ye shameless throngs unbar! 
He comes! He comes! The warriors shout around, 
Back fly the portals with a thund’ring sound, 

By Mars inspir'd, the panting steeds, with care, 
Within the walls their royal burden bear. 

Now from the Senate of the realms above 
Cypria descends, the beauteous queen of love. 


The goddess hastens to the Trojan walls, 

Through lofty columns, and through regal halls, 

Arrives at last within a spacious dome, 

Where lost in thought, with silent grief o’ercome, 

Sate Polyxena at her purple loom. 

Oh lovely nymph! of all thy house most fair, 

Strange is the message that to thee I bear, 

The eon of Peleus, victor of the field, 

Makes the sad Trojans to his prowess yield. 

Thine is the power his dreadful arm to stay, 

And turn its force from Priam'’s race away. 

Haste, Polyxena! Haste, the walls to gain! 

Thy charms must conquer where the steel is vain. 

This, gods have promis’'d—this, the fates decree 

Go! leave the rest, to Jove and destiny. 

The goddess spoke ; then turn’d from mortal view, 

To Ida's top, the maid divine withdrew. 

The Phrygian dame with warlike ardour fir'd, 

Beheld the goddess, and her words admir'd, 

With joyful haste she sought the pillar'd dome, 

Where Priam sate, with woes and age o’ercome. 

O sire rever'd! she said, to me ‘tis given 

Sad Troy to save, ‘tis so decreed by heaven; 

As late with care I form'd the golden thread 

In heroes living, or in warriors dead, 

With flowing hair, and with celestial mien, 

To these sad eyes appear'd the Paphian queen. 

Stay not, she cried, but haste the walls to gain, 

Thy charms must conquer where the steel is vain. 

The son of Peleus, victor of the field, 

Makes the sad Trojans to his prowess yield; 

Thine is the power his dreadful arm to stay, 

And turn its force from Priam’s race away. 

Thus she; with joy the aged monarch cries, 

O ne’er so beauteous in thy father’s eyes! 

From these high walls, thy charms divine must show, 

Another Helen to the Greeks below. 

Thus spake the king; two gentle virgins brought 

A suit of mail, with fair devices wrought,— 

Of this, a part the Phrygian maid assumes, 

A brazen helmet, with dark waving plumes: 

Four Trojan maids around in silence wait, 

And then conduct her through the rooms of state. 
[ Te be concluded. | 
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A distinguished missionary, was the daughter of Mo- 
ses Atwood, a merchant of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
She was born October 10th, 1793. She was educated 
at Bradford academy, with Miss Hazeltine, after- 
wards Mrs. Judson. She was four years younger 
than that celebrated woman. She became pious 
about the same time, and there can be no doubt that 
the determination of Miss Hazeltine to unite herself 
with Mr, Judson, and to become a missionary to the 
East Indies, had a great effect on her destiny. She 
was married at the same time with her friend, and 
embarked on board the same vessel for India, on the 
nineteenth day of February, 1812; but after reaching 
Calcutta, she, with her husband, was obliged to em- 
bark for the Isle of France, not being permitted to 
stay at Calcutta. On the 8th of October she became 
the mother of a daughter, who lived but five days, 
and was buried in the ocean. On reaching the Isle 
of France she lingered until the twentieth of Novem- 
ber 1812, just nine months and a day after leaving 
the shores of her native land. She was indeed the 
first martyr to the missionary cause, but she never 
had the sligatest opportunity to exert her activity and 
benevolence in a cause which she, no doubt, had 
near at heart. She was a young woman of fair 
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talents and respectable acquirements, and of unques- 
tionable piety. She had naturally a feeble constitu- 
tion, which could not support the ill she was called 
to suffer. She died a most hopeful Christian. She 
wished not to survive her confinement and the loss 
of her babe, but was desirous of sinking into the 
sweet slumbers of the grave, and her wish was 
granted. 

Before her departure she had written many let- 
ters to her female friends, which are proofs of good 
talents, and a warm heart, devoted to the great causes 
of charity and religion. She left a circle of friends 
dear to her, to engage in the missionary cause at an 
early period of life, for she was only nineteen years 
of age at her death. In every good and great cause 
there must be martyrs, and she was the first among 
American missionaries in India. Mr. Newell sur- 
vived his wife for several years, and died at Bombay 
of the spasmodic cholera, having probably taken the 
disease in attending the sick and dying. He wasa 
man of some learning, great zeal, and well suited to 
his calling. The account of the death of his wife is 
indeed touching ; it bears the marks of genuine affec- 
tion, which is better than a world of poetry in speak- 
ing of the sorrows of the heart. 
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“I am not without hope of persuading mothers to take 
charge of the entire education of their children during the 
earlier years of their life,” says a distinguished female 
writer. 

If the mother have time and health for the duty, this do- 
mestic education will be the richest boon she can bestow on 
her daughters. Nothing but sickness, or that necessity of 
providing the means to support her young children, which 
sometimes is the mother’s hard lot, should induce her to re- 
sign the trust which God has given her over her infants. 

We approve of “ Infant Schools” for those children whose 
mothers must leave them, either to their own devices, or the 
care of ignorant hirelings; still we think there is no place like 
a well-regulated home, for these little beings to learn their 
first lessons in the book of human life, and no teacher so ca- 
pable of inclining their young hearts to love goodness and form 
habits which will make its practice easy and pleasant, as the 
mother. 

Still the aid of schools is usually necessary in continuing, 
systematically, through the whole period of childhood and 
youth, the requisite course of education. In cities and towns 
where good private teachers and day schovuls are found, we 
would advise the mother never to send her daughters to a 
boarding school. Let them, from the age of six or seven, at- 
tend school through the day, but let their home be under the 
same roof with their mother. And she must take a deep inter- 
est in all the studies of her daughters, must watch carefully 
over their habits of thought as well as conduct, and never per- 
mit the idea that her superintendence in their mental develope- 
ment is unnecessary, because they have a teacher at school, 
to be entertained by them. This course will require exertion 
on the part of the mother, but she is in duty bound to use the 
exertion. She will be happier in thus doing, than though she 
devoted herself to shining in the world. We can have nothing 
really excellent and permanently beneficial to ourselves with- 
out exertions, and ladies should not dream of being exonerated 
from labours, and responsibilities, because they can affurd to 
pay for every thing. We must not make the whole education 
of our children the work of hirelings. There must be heart 
and soul put forth in this training of immortal beings, and no- 
thing but love, deep and disinterested, devoted and self-deny- 
ing as that which the maternal bosom only is capable of feel- 
ing, can incite, or sustain, or adequately reward the effort. 

Fiom the age of fourteen, we think it would be an excellent 
plan, were all young ladies, whose mothers are competent for 
the task, (and all dadies ought to be) instructed entirely at 
home. Let the mother become the preceptress and companion 
of her daughters: she—(the mother)—may have the assist- 
ance of masters and lecturers when necessary; but she should 
superintend, and she would be thus improving herself while 
educating her child. Goethe, the great literary dictator of 
Germany, declares, that no man has his education completed, 
till he has educated his son. If such may be affirmed of man, 
“how true it is of woman—that she requires to teach others, 
before she is herself accomplished and educated ! 

If the domestic establishment be well regulated, the mo- 
ther will have sufficient leisure for the instruction of her 
daughters. The absurd custom of morning calls and visits, 
must, to be sure, be dispensed with. And why should it be 
retained? It fritters away that portion of our time best adapt- 
ed for duties and improvements at home. In the afternoonor 
evening, ladies could receive their friends with much more 
convenience as well as pleasure to all parties. 

The advantages secured by this mode of home education 
would be many and important. The young lady would find 
that her intellectual pursuits, her accomplishments and 
household duties were compatible with each other; becavso 
she would see her mother interested in all. This idea must, 


by some means, be made familiar, or the young lady, as soon 
as she is married, either throws by her books, shuts her piano, 
and settles down into a dull, listless manager of her domestic 
concerns, without the energy of a good housewife, who has 
never been “finished” at a boarding school, and thus the ex- 
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pense of her education is thrown away—or, worse still, made 
vain by her polite accomplishments, and unaccustomed to 
household pursuits, she disdains the petty cares of her family 
as beneath the notice of her refined and sentimental feelings, ie 
wretched herself, and makes all around her miserable, unless 
all her extravagant desires of shining in the fashionable world 
can be gratified. 

The system of continuing education at home for young la- 
dies, would have a salutary influence on their mothers. It 
would give them an aim for exertion, a strong motive to im- 
prove in their literary taste, and to retain those accomplish- 
ments in which they wish their daughters to excel. How 
much better than the love of display would be this maternal 
solicitude! There is a pure influence in the society of chil- 
dren and ingenuous youth, which operates most beneficially 
on the mature mind. The more we feel that our example is 
to affect the character and happiness of those we love, and 
from whose fate we cannot separate our own, the more we 
shall strive to act rightly, and thus we shall become better and 
happier. 

A mother who educates her chi!dren must improve. The 
example of Mrs. Ramsay, wife of Dr. Ramsay, the celebrated 
historian, is a case in point. She studied the Greek and Latin 
languages, in order to render herself competent to instruct 
her sons, whom she fitted for college. Her daughters’ edaca- 
tion she entirely conducted. 

If our rich and fashionable ladies, those who have wealth 
and leisure, would follow the example of that noble matron of 
South Carolina, they would, besides promoting the intellect- 
ual resources and pleasures of domestic life, secure to them- 
selves a pre-eminence in the respect of the world, which the 
eclat of being able to educate their daughters at the most ex- 
pensive schools will never give them. 





Missionaries of the Sandwich Islands. 
The following extract from the letter of a gentleman, con- 
nected with the Exploring Expedition, will be gratifying to 
our religious readers. It is dated 


** Honotriv, Oct. 10th, 1840. 

* * oe a ea . Se 2 

“As regards the natives, I am agreeably disappointed ; 
they are further advanced in civilization, dress better, and 
live better than I had been taught to expect. The Missiona- 
ries, so far as I can judge, are a very worthy set of people, who 
have the good of the natives very much at heart—and if their 
labours are really the cause of the great superiority of these 
islanders over the other Polynesians, they deserve infinite cre- 
dit for the means they have adopted, and the benefits they 
have conferred.” 
ys. a . eS- = - 9 e- Se 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The following is the result of our monthly researches 
among the MSS. that crowd our editorial drawer. 

Accepted— 

“The Mother and Child.” 

“The Bereaved.” 

** Shadows of the Past.” 

“On the Preservation of Wild Flowers.” 

We must decline the following— 

“The Departed.” 

“Guardian Angels,”—both by the same author. He will 
see we have accepted one of his three poems. Although we 
think he displays considerable of the trve poetic genius, yet 
we cannot encourage him to persevere. It is about as vision- 
ary to attempt, in this practical age, to gain gold by the aid 
of the muse, as was the dream, in the olden times, of finding 
the philosopher's stone by alchemy. But to go on with our 
list. 
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We also decline— 
“ Masic, Painting and Poetry.” 
“The Future.” 
* Sunset.” 
*“ Album Verses—To Virginia, on her leaving home.” 
“ Friendship.” 
“ Spring.” 
* A Country Wedding.” 
“ The Recalled Witness.” 
Zara—a Drama. Shall we return it to the author, by mail? 
* Apostrophe to Virtue’ We give the last stanza— 


* Thou rose-leaf of beauty, 
Bright coral of truth, 
Thou rainbow, that archeet 
The heaven of youth, 
Without thee the light 
Of existence would fade, 
And Hope's morning star 
Be enveloped in shade.” 


“The Singing Child,” is pretty, but not perfect. 

* The Coquette's Toilet Soliloquy” has considerable merit. 

“ Song—Inscribed to Miss J. M. P.”—is worth sending to 
the lady, but not worth publishing for ladies in general. 


We pronounce no judgment unless we peruse the whole of 
anarticle. The authors of the “ Diamond” and “ Revenge,” 
will understand us. 


A. M. P. informs us that “ Mrs. Sigourney is one who is an 
ornament to the literature of our land, and is appreciated by 
her fuir countrywomen.” To the truth of this every subscri- 
ber to the Lady’s Book will readily assent. But when A. M. 
P. presents his verses in proof of the same, it is matter of 
congratulation that the fact does not rest on such proof. 


The request, contained in a letter from Keeseville, N. Y., 
to insert the whole of -* The Past,” an extract of which was 
given in our Editor's Table of last month, cannot be complied 
with. It would not repay a reading. We may be, and doubt- 
less are, at times mistaken in our judgment; but we cannot 
insert a contribution unless we consider it good. The numbers 
ordered will be sent as desired. 


Jessie, the Flower of Dumblaine. By Thos. H. Chivers, M. D. 

Vastly pompous and affected. Mr. Thos. H. Chivers lays 
down canons of composition; one of them is as follows:— 
** Every line of any composition ought tocontain some thought 
so originally expressed, that it will bear the scrutiny of the 
mind in many perusals.” It is awkward to make laws in 
theory, and break them in practice. Mr. C. is a punster.— 
He says that “ most tales are too long, and are of little moment 
to the animals who wear them. Most of them are to litera- 
ture, what horses are to the Yankees—they must be bobbed 
before they will bear inspection.” 

Mr. C.’s tale would require to be bobbed, and cropped into 
the bargain. 

As another specimen of the modesty of Mr. Thomas H. 
Chivers, M. D., we annex the following note and two verses 
from a poem received from him. 

“ Dear Sir—I send you this poem for the Lady's Book, and 
if you like it, you can pay me what you think it is worth, and 
I will engage to furnish your valnable journal with better 
poetry than any you have received for the last three years, or 
you shall have it for nothing. This is a sample. 

“ Yours very truly, T. H.C. 

“ Take back the rusty chain! 

Bind not the hands that God has left so free! 
As well attempt to bind the maine*— 

For they are fetterless as is the sea! 
Thou think’st it much to stay the torrent’s course, 
Then why that which defies the universe ! 


* State or ocean. 


“ For now my heart is strong, 
And now my soul is willing to be free! 
And rather than submit to wrung, 
Which God has said shall never come to me ; 
I now devote my spirit to the sky, 
And with one prayer to heaven, look up—and die.” 


Now, will any of our readers say, that Mr. Chivers has not 
a good opinion of his own abilities. We have had poetry from 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, Mellen, Beujamin, Tappan, Mc- 
Lellan, Miss Mitford, Montgomery, &c, &c., &c, within 
three years; but if Mr. Chivers’ is not better than theirs— 
we shall have it for nothing—precisely its worth, if he would 
pay for setting the types. 
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The Chess Player. Nathaniel Dearborn, Boston. 
Hart, Philadelphia. 
Ir is much to be regretted that so little attention has been 
paid to “ the noble game of chess,” in this country. Not that 
there are not as many perhaps here, as elsewhere who under- 
stand it well enough to play passably in society; but there 
are scarcely any amateurs of distinction, or any who can for 
& moment compete with the players of the Cafe de la Regence, 
or the Westminster Chess Club. This should be remedied, 
and there seems to be a growing interest in the subject which 
promises well. 

The little work at the head of thie notice, makes no pre- 
tensivns to be a complete treatise, but is only a book for be- 
ginners, and as such has very many merits. The style is 
simple, the explanations clear, and exceedingly full, and there 
are many valuable games annexed for practice. The principal 
author, Mr. Walker, is well known as an enthusiastic lover 
of the art, and is one of the first English players. Hoyle has 
hitherto been almost the only authority in general use in this 
country, but his brief observations on the game are confused 
and often calculated to mislead, and many of the laws he 
gives have been superseded or much modified by modern 
usage. To beginners in the science of Chess, we can confi- 
dently recommend this little volume, as besides its other 
merits, it is printed in a clear type, and has several engravings 
to illustrate the text. 


Carey & 


Physiology for Schools. By Reynal Coates, M.D. pp. 333. 


Marshall, Williams & Butler, Philadelphia. 

We have looked over this volame with iderable atten- 
tion, and feel happy to give it a favourable recommendation. 
It seems to have been prepared with great care, and as an 
elementary treatise for schools, fitted to develope and strength- 
en the reasoning powers of pupils, as well as to impart such a 
knowledge of the science of physiology as shall, in the words 
of the author, “enable the pupil to read understandingly 
those profounder works on natural history, hygiene, the fine 
arts, and even morals, which without some such knowledge, 
are either unintelligible or vaguely understood.” It is well 
adapted for Female Seminaries, and we hope will receive that 
attention which the importance of the subject demands from 
our own sex. It will be a good work for the mother who 
conducts her children’s education at home. The arrangement 
of the work, in paragraphs, regularly numbered, is very con- 
venient, and the catalogue of contents renders the reference 
to any desired fact or illustration very easy. This is no small 
merit in a work designed for popular instruction. 





The Southern Harp: consisting of original Sacred and Moral 
Songs, adapted to the most popular melodies, for the piano 
forte and guitar. By Mrs. Mary 8. B. Dana. Parker & 
Ditson, Boston. pp. 100. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The copiousness of the title page leaves little to say respect- 
ing the design of this work. The most popular melodies such 
as “ Roy’s Wife” —* Araby’s Daughter”—*“ Kathleen O' More” 
“Come Rest in this Bosom,” &c., &c., which have been so 
long associated with the “ immortal verse” of Burns, Moore, 
and other distinguished poets, are here given; but the songs 
are no longer expositions of mere earthly feelings and passions. 
The writer, a young, sensitive and delicate woman, who has, 
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in her short life, endured deep afflictions, which only a strong 
religious faith and trust could enable her to bear with compo- 
sure, found such consolation in pouring forth her feelings in 
these holy songs, that she was induced to give them to the 
world, hoping that to the hearts of true Christians they would 
prove an acceptable offering. For the family altar, the Sab- 
bath evening party, and the social gatherings of Christians, 
they are prepared. The Southern Harp will, no doubt, be 
highly acceptable to a large portion of our community; and 
the elegant style in which it is printed, will give it favour as 
the parlour companion of our young ladies. 





“ Who shall be greatest?” By Mary Howitt. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

The name of the author is a sufficient passport for this nice 
little book. We think it hardly equal in interest, however, 
to some of her previous works—but it will well repaya perusal 
by mothers as well as children. 





Night and Morning. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

We are not, in general, admirers of Mr. Bulwer’s novels. 
Besides that his style is too often inflated, and his descriptions 
are exaggerated, his morality is of that loose order which no 
one can approve. From these objections, his latest work, Night 
and Morning, is not entirely free; but despite of them it isa 
most interesting and attractive production. Philip Beaufort, 
the hero, is a noble fellow, and in our judgment, though he is 
almost too good for every day life, his character is not more 
forcible than it is natural. Fanny is alsoa charming creature, 
and no more like the Mignon of Goethe, or the Fenella of Sir 
Walter, from which it has been said she is a copy, than she 
is like Ophelia or Desdemona. 


Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of France. Lea & 
Blanchard, 1841. 

These very lively and graphic sketches were originally pub- 
lished in Paris, in weekly divraisons, and we are indebted for 
their translation, which is remarkably spirited and correct, to 
Mr. R. M. Walsh, of this city. They embrace biographies of 
Thiers, Lafitte, Chateaubriand, Soult, Berryer, George Sand, 
and numerous other French celebrities, and nothing could be 
sprightlier or more agreeable than the manner in which the 
principal incidents in the lives of the various subjects, and 
their political opinions and relations, are introduced and dis- 
cussed. 


The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, with Selections from his Wri- 
tings, by W. Irving. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

This is one of the best biographies of Goldsmith which we 
have seen. Without the tediousness of that by Mr. Pryor, it 
embodies all that is material to be known of the poet and his 
ways, and furnishes some just criticisms on his productions. 
The selections from his works are of course made with excel- 
lent taste. 


Distinguished Men of modern Times. 2 vols. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

This is a very valuable collection, chiefly taken from the 
series originally published in the British Portrait Gallery, 
under the superintendence of the Society for the diffusion of 
Knowledge. The biographies—nearly fifty in number—are 
written with great skill, and present a mass of interesting and 
agreeable information which is not often found within the 
same compass. 


Patchwork: by Captain Basil Hall. 2vols. Lea & Blanchard, 
1841. 


Under this quaint title, Captain Hall has gathered together 
fragmentary descriptions of his visits to various parts of the 
world; and has made a very pleasant and readable book. 
There is one chapter on capital punishment, which, just at 


this time, may be found of service to those who are engaged 
in discussing that question. 





The Kinsman, and the Black Riders of the Congaree. 2 vols. 
Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

Mr. Simms has been as fortunate in this as in most of his 
productions. The story is novel, and the characters have 
many remarkable traits to distinguish them. The work is very 
interesting, and furnishes some stirring descriptions of the 
partisan warfare of the revolution. 





Heads of the People. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Twenty-nine finished engravings of heads, illustrative of 
the various characters to whom they belong. The literary 
matter is by Mrs Gore, Douglas Jerrold,C. Whitehead, Mrs. 
8. C. Hall, Leigh Hunt, William Howitt, William Thackeray, 
Paul Pendergrast, and the celebrated Nimrod. Here is va- 
riety enough, and of the right sort. We have compared this 
book with an English copy, and find it as good in every re- 
spect. It abounds with variety and incident, and the names 
of the authors are security for the style. Matter can be found 
in it to suit the taste of all; and there is truth in the sketches. 
Now Master Humphrey is concluded, we consider this a wor- 
thy successor. This firm has been very successful in their 
selectiuns this season—Lorrecquer, Macauley, James Smith's 
Memoirs, Howitt's agreeable works, O'Malley, and now, the 
present capital work under notlce. 

The Engravings are by Yeager. 





The Flying Dutchman, by the author of Gentleman Jack and 
Cavendish. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

A good novel, with a sufficient sprinkling of the * old salt” 
to make it agreeable—stirring incidents and marvellous es- 
capes. Indeed we should be disappointed in not finding a 
novel by the author of Gentleman Jack, good. 





Ten Thousand a Year. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Volume IV. of this amusing and entertaining work has been 
published. The election scene is worthy the author, and 
extremely Pickwickian in its style. In answer to numerous 
inquiries, we cannot tell when it will end, nor do we care if it 
never does, so long as the interest is as well sustained. 
Popular Airs of Germany. Worch & Thomas, 134 North 

Fourth street. 
The nature of this work is indicated by its title. 





The Southron and Lilly of the Valley. D.C. Gaskell & J. 
Barnard, Nashville, Tenn. 

Another magazine devoted to the dissemination of lite- 
rature. 

The Amulet. J.H. Spinning, Jersey City. 

Little did we think it would ever be our lot to notice a mag 
azine published in ** Paulus Hook.” (Our acquaintance with 
the place commenced when Capt. Lyons’ Hotel was the only 
large house to be seen.) But here is a very neat affair with 
a well finished engraving. These are the days of cheap lite- 
rature. 





Mr. Bogue, of 147 Chesnut street, has sent us a copy of his 
Treatise on the Hair, with engravings. It is well arranged, 
and the subject seems to have been inquired into by a mind 
that has apparently devoted itself to the subject. It abounds 
with apt quotations, and contains some very good original 
poetry. 





Master Humphrey's Clock is completed, and poor Nell and 
the old man are dead. Quilp do. Brass detected Swiveller 
enriched. Barbara happy. The Marchioness amazed, and 
the pony kicking. The last chapters are very affecting. 





O'Malley is as humorous as ever. 
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PLEASING EXPERIMENTS,.—FASHIONS. 








Merry's Museum, No. I. has been received, and is an ad- 
mirable work for children. It is edited by 8S. G. Goodrich, 
Faq. late Peter Parley. It contains engravings and short sto- 
ries, adapted to the juvenile mind. The agent in this city is 
Mr. Hill, at the N. W. corner of Fifth and Cheenut streets. 





We neglected in our March number to credit ** The Course 
of Love” to W. Landor. 


——~>__- 


PLEASING EXPERIMENTS. 


THE VISIBLY GROWING ACORN. 





Cut a circular piece of card to fit the top of a hyacinth 
glass, so as to rest upon the ledge and exclude the air. Pierce 
a hole through the centre of the card, and pass through it a 
strong thread, having a small piece of wood tied to one end, 
which, resting transversely on the card, prevents its being 
drawn through. To the other end of the thread attach an 
acorn; and, having half filled the glass with water, suspend 
the acorn at a short distance from the surface. 

The glass must be kept ina warm room; and, in a few days, 
the steam which has generated in the glass will hang from 
the acorn in a large drop. Shortly afterwards, the acorn will 
burst, the root will protrude and thrust itself into the water ; 
and, in a few days more, a stem will shoot out at the other 
end, and, rising upwards, will press against the card, in which 
an orifice must be made to allow it to pass through. From 
this stem, small leaves will soon be observed to sprout; and, 
in the course of a few weeks, you will have a handsome oak 
plant, several inches in height. 





BRILLIANT WATER MIRROR, 





Nearly fill a glass tumbler with water, and hold it, with 
your back to the window, above the level of the eye, as in the 
engraving. Then look obliquely as in the direction E, a, ¢, 
and you will see the whole surface shining like burnished 
silver, with a strong metallic reflection; and any object, as a 
spoon, A C B, immersed in the water, will have its immersed 
part C B, reflected on the surface, as in a mirror, but with a 
brilliancy far surpassing that which can be obtained from 
quicksilver, or from the most highly-polished metals. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—Dress of poux de soie; blue shot with pink. The 
corsage is plain at back and half high; the fronts also tight 
to the shape, but only meeting at the very waist, being sloped 
away in the form of a V, and trimmed with two rows of fall- 
ing lace. The skirt is without garniture, save a hem of itself, 
about a quarter of a yard in depth; the sleeves are plain and 
loose, cut out on the straight way of the material; they are 
not confined any where, and reach only midway of the lower 
arm, the buttons of the sleeves being turned up like cuffs, (see 
plate), in order to display a pair of under sleeves, made of fine 
India muslin; these sleeves belong to a corsage, the front 
of which is to be seen ; it has drawings across like the sleeves, 
and is finished at top by a row of narrow lace edging; deep 
ruffles of lace fall over the hands. The hat is of white crape 
lisse and has three flowers at the side ; the strings are of crape 
lisse, with a very fine satin piping all round, and edged with 
narrow blonde. It will be perceived, that the crown of the 
bonnet sits so flat that it is not at all perceptible in front. 
Flowers underneath the bonnet. 

Fie. 2.—Dress of white book muslin. The corsage is precise- 
ly the same as the one just described, except, that instead of 
being trimmed with two falls of lace, it has two frills of mus- 
lin small.plaited, and put on with a bouilion, through which a 
ribbon may be inserted at pleasure. This trimming is con- 
tinued down the front of the skirt of the dress, the bouillon 
and two plaited frills at each side of a piece being entirely 
small plaited, and inserted down the centre of the front; a 
glance at our plate will suffice to make this intelligible. The 
chemisette, appearing in front, is richly embroidered. The 
sleeves of this dress are plain at the shoulder, and the remain- 
der nearly tight. Gauze cap trimmed with satin ribbon ; the 
cap is without strings to tie. Hair in bands, brought low at 
the sides of the face, where it is turned up again. 

Fie. 3.—The corsage almost similar to that of figure 1, dif- 
fering in having a ribbon run through it, (see plate). Bishop 
sleeves, pointed cuffs, with a cap at the top of the sleeve trim- 
med to correspond with the collar. Rosette and ends at the 
waist, coloured silk skirt, a wide flounce and heading pinked 
out. Bonnet of fancy lace,trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fia. 4.—Dress of silk or muslin, with tight sleeves, lace 
waist, made of puffs and with caps on the sleeves to put on 
over the dress; the waist finished with cord and tassel; one 
Drawn bonnet, cottage form, trimmed 
Light fancy sash. 


extra wide flounce. 
with wheat and ribbon. 


i re 


As the advice seems good and will apply to The Book, we 
copy the following from the ever excellent New York Mirror. 

“* Concerning papers sent out of this city.—I had one plate 
number returned a few days since from the extremity of the 
United States. When sent away it was folded as usual; when 
returned it was folded differently, so as to take up as small a 
space as possible. Being one of the numbers printed on paper 
so hard and stiff that I was obliged to give up the use of it, I 
was pleased with the opportunity of trying an experiment on 
this worst ofall unpliable paper; for when returned it was so 
rumpled, mashed, squeezed, jammed, &c. as to surpass any 
thing | had ever seen in the paper line. I now know there is but 
little difficulty in all having theiz Mirrors perfectly smooth, the 
rampling of the mails notwithstanding. Let two towels be wet: 
wring them nearly dry, and lay the paper between them till 
it is perfectly damp, then lay it on a piece of cloth or blanket, 
lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron it with a hot iron, as you 
would iron clothes, and you will make it as smooth as if it was 
(as is really the case) hot-pressed. The paper returned, after 
going through this process, was as smooth as if it had never 
been folded. This is particularly important to the plate num- 
bers, but no time will be lost by this process on any number ; 
for the few minutes spent in smoothing the papers are more 
than saved in the facility with which you can read a smooth 
sheet, saying nothing about the advantage to the eyes. We 
proof-readers speak with perfect confidence on this point.— 
There is no mistake here. Follow this direction and your 
Mirror will not look like the same thing you receive from the 
post-office.” 














